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WHAT  THE  BLIND  ARE  DOING  TOWARD 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE^ 

By  Clifton  E.  Mack 


The  National  Defense  Program  has  been 
the  means  of  developing,  as  never  before,  the 
industrial  possibilities  and  the  productive 
capacities  of  this  country. 

To  a  large  extent,  wars  of  today  are  won, 
or  they  are  lost,  according  to  the  industrial 
facilities  of  combatants  or  their  allies.  We  are 
dealing  with  mechanized  warfare,  armies  of 
tanks  and  powerful  air  forces. 

The  scope  of  the  defense  program  is  broad. 
This  is  a  program  in  which  all  have  their 
part  and  the  contribution  of  each  one’s  service 
fits  into  the  pattern  of  the  whole  plan — each 
link  bearing  its  burden. 

As  we  view  it  today  the  defense  program 
includes  not  only  the  making  of  warships, 
planes,  and  tanks  but  the  many  related  ac¬ 
tivities  which  you  read  about  in  your  daily 
papers— the  stepping  up  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  to  supply  defense  manufacturing  needs, 

*An  address  given  at  the  Annual  Ck)nvention  of  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  June  12,  1941. 


the  selective  service  program,  the  splendid 
work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Red  Cross, 
and  most  recently  the  organizing  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  defense  program  under  Mayor  LaGuardia 
of  New  York  City.  All  of  these  activities  are 
current  news. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  bit — back  about  three 
years — prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Europe. 

It  was  then  that  the  PrcKurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  entered  actively 
into  the  preparedness  effort. 

As  early  as  December,  1938,  certain  far¬ 
sighted  Government  officials  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  lacked  certain  minerals  and 
other  materials  which  are  essential  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  American  industry  rolling.  And 
if  war  broke,  that  this  nation  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  sources  of  these  supplies,  many 
of  which  were  produced  in  foreign  countries. 
Without  these  materials,  industry  and  the 
United  States  would  be  gravely  endangered. 

Congress  heeded  the  warnings  and  appro- 
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priated  funds  to  build  stockpiles  or  reserves 
of  these  strategic  and  critical  materials.  The 
Procurement  Division,  which  is  a  central  pur¬ 
chasing  agency  of  the  Government  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  all  Federal  purchasing  agencies, 
was  designated  to  purchase  certain  of  these 
essential  materials  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board. 

For  nearly  two  years,  the  Procurement  Divi¬ 
sion  has  steadily  been  building  national  stock¬ 
piles  of  these  commodities  so  vital  to  national 
defense — tungsten  for  armor  plate;  mica  for 
electrical  equipment;  mercury  for  explosives; 
quartz  crystal  for  controlling  frequency  in 
electrical  communications;  chromium  for  steel 
alloys;  manila  fibre  for  cables  and  hausers; 
diamonds  for  use  in  abrasives  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  tools  for  drilling  and  boring;  quinine 
for  the  prevention  of  malaria;  and  optical 
glass  for  aviation  and  other  military  uses. 

Early  in  the  defense  program,  a  French 
aviation  mission  arrived  in  the  United  States 
to  purchase  American  planes.  At  that  time, 
most  American  aircraft  plants  were  idle,  six 
plants  were  practically  closed,  and  one  of  the 
largest  engine  factories  was  laying  off  skilled 
help.  The  mission  was  referred  to  Secretary 
Morgenthau.  He  realized  that  if  the  French 
spent  a  projected  $65,000,000 — an  initial  order 
— for  American  planes,  it  would  assist  the 
United  States  in  many  ways.  The  French 
needed  the  planes  urgently.  The  orders  helped 
in  the  development  cost  of  producing  the  air¬ 
craft,  gave  employment  to  American  labor, 
and  also  assisted  in  expanding  the  capacity 
of  the  aircraft  industry. 

At  Secretary  Morgenthau’s  direction,  every 
possible  assistance  was  given  the  mission  by 
the  Procurement  Division  to  meet  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  manufacturers.  Orders  soon  were 
placed.  Thus,  the  Procurement  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  was  instrumental  in 
aiding  the  French  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tributed  in  preparing  the  aviation  industry  for 
the  expansion  to  come. 

On  September  i,  1939,  Poland  was  invaded. 


As  the  war  continued  to  spread  through  the 
European  continent,  the  welfare  of  those  who 
were  homeless  through  invasion  became  a  ^ 
consideration  of  the  American  people.  And 
another  duty  fell  to  the  Procurement  Divi-  ^ 
sion;  that  of  purchasing  wearing  apparel, 
textiles,  and  medical  and  other  supplies  to  aid 
refugees  made  homeless  by  bombs  of  aggres- 
sor  nations.  This  program,  designed  to  pre-  ^ 
vent  the  spread  of  suffering  and  sickness 
abroad,  was  started  under  a  Congressional 
appropriation  of  fifty  million  dollars,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  named  to  supervise  ^ 
the  determination  of  needs  for  refugee  relief  ^ 
and  to  distribute  the  supplies,  abroad.  Since  1 
the  inception  of  this  program,  the  Procure-  ^ 
ment  Division  has  purchased  and  directed  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  shipment  abroad  I 
tons  of  clothing,  medical  supplies  and  hospital 
apparatus.  The  supplies  are  being  distributed 
among  refugees  of  England  and  her  allies,  1 
and  China.  I 

To  assist  the  preparedness  program  here  in  I 
the  United  States,  the  Procurement  Division  1 
has  purchased  household  equipment  for  in-  t 
stallation  in  the  thousands  of  homes  being  1 
erected  for  defense  workers.  1 

Our  newest,  and  perhaps  our  most  impor-  I 
tant  task  in  the  defense  program,  is  that  of  I 
purchasing  industrial  products  under  the  I 
seven-billion-dollar  Lease-Lend  Law.  These 
products  are  for  export  to  Great  Britain  and  | 
other  nations  fighting  for  thir  lives.  f 

And  because  country  after  country  has  ^ 
fallen  before  the  onslaughts  of  the  Nazi  ; 
hordes,  this  nation  today  faces  the  most  criti-  . 
cal  period  in  its  history — a  period  in  which  | 
ruthless  aggression  has  swept  over  nearly  all  i 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  An  essential  unity  now 
must  govern  our  every  action,  drawing 
strength  from  the  wholeheartedness  of  our 
efforts.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  can  tell  you  how  the  blind  in 
twenty-eight  states  are  aiding  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram — how  their  nimble  fingers  arc  in  high 
gear,  producing  essential  articles  which  can 
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and  are  being  put  to  use  by  our  military  and 
naval  forces. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  on  June  25,  1938, 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  renewing  the  courage  of  those 
who,  because  of  blindness,  were  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  This  Act 
not  only  gave  hope  to  the  blind,  it  was  more 
concrete — it  provided  a  new  opportunity  for 
work. 

I  The  Act  was  not  born  of  itself.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  himself  a  blind 
!  person,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
Foundation,  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  For  nearly  five  years, 

;  they  worked  zealously  to  accomplish  their 
:  purpose.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  very 

■  material  contribution  to  this  effort  was  made 
by  individuals  connected  with  your  organ¬ 
ization. 

Their  reward  came  when  Senator  Robert 

■  Wagner  and  Congressman  Carolina  O’Day 
i  of  New  York,  awake  to  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  extend  the  opportunity  to 
the  blind  to  lead  normal,  useful  lives,  intro- 

1  duced  this  provident  legislation. 

Today,  the  Act  stands  as  an  example  of 
social  progress  in  a  great,  free  nation.  It  is  a 
\  milestone  to  which  the  American  people  can 
point  with  pride. 

!  The  language  of  the  Act  is  simple.  It  reads: 

I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  created 
a  Committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
I  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products  to  be  com- 
J  posed  of  a  private  citizen  conversant  with  the 
problems  incident  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Government  Departments:  The  Navy 

I  Department,  the  War  Department,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  and  shall 
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designate  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fair  market  price  of  all  brooms  and 
mops  and  other  suitable  commodities  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  blind  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  any  non-profit-making 
agency  for  the  blind  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  to  revise 
such  prices  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
changing  market  conditions,  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  specifications, 
time  of  delivery,  authorization  of  a  central  non- 
profit-making  agency  to  facilitate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  orders  among  the  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  other  relevant  matters  of  procedure  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  change  in  price  shall  become 
effective  prior  to  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  on  which  such  change  is  made 
by  the  Committee. 

All  brooms  and  mops  and  other  suitable  com¬ 
modities  hereafter  procured  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  specifications  by  or  for  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  shall  be  procured 
from  such  non-profit-making  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  all  cases  where  such  articles  are  avail¬ 
able  within  the  period  specified  at  the  price  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  committee  to  be  the  fair  market 
price  for  the  article  or  articles  so  procured: 
Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  any 
cases  where  brooms  and  mops  are  available  for 
procurement  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  and  procurement  therefrom  is  required 
under  the  provisions  of  any  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  in  cases  where 
brooms  and  mops  are  procured  for  use  outside 
continental  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  com¬ 
mittee  designated  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  as  the  agency  to  facilitate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  orders  among  the  workshops.  And  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  was  charged  with  the  co-ordination 
of  these  purchases  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  first  Government  requisition  was  for¬ 
warded  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
on  January  6,  1939.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  that  year.  Federal  purchases  totaled  little 
more  than  eight  thousand  dollars.  Only  two 
types  of  commodities  were  then  ordered — 
brooms  and  mops. 
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As  co-ordinator  of  purchases,  the  Procure¬ 
ment  Division  sent  to  Federal  purchasing  of¬ 
ficers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  General  Sched¬ 
ules  describing  the  products  offered  by  the 
blind  workers,  their  purchase  prices  and  de¬ 
livery  dates. 

The  volume  of  Federal  orders  increased. 

Later,  in  the  second  quarter  of  1939,  addi¬ 
tional  articles  were  placed  on  the  list  and 
Government  purchases  jumped  to  $31,000. 
As  orders  grew  larger,  new  items  were  of¬ 
fered — deck  swabs,  cocoa  mats,  and  pillow 
cases — with  total  sales  of  $69,000  reported  for 
the  third  quarter. 

That  was  only  a  start.  The  program  gathered 
momentum.  In  fifteen  months,  prior  to  March 
15,  1940,  Federal  purchases  jumped  to  $300,- 
000.  Steadily,  the  workshop  list  of  products 
grew  to  include  such  articles  as  oil-treated 
mops,  wall  and  ceiling  mops,  whisk  brooms, 
and  mattresses.  Latest  figures,  those  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  March  15,  1941,  show 
that  the  Government  has  purchased  products 
valued  at  $1,800,000  from  the  Workshops  for 
the  Blind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1939, 
there  were  twenty-two  participating  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  giving  employment  to 
about  one  thousand  sightless.  Today,  there 
are  fifty-three  agencies.  And  they,  under  the 
guidance  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Committee  for  Purchases  of  Blind- 
Made  Products,  are  providing  employment  for 
approximately  two  thousand  blind  persons. 

It  would  be  inexcusable,  in  speaking  of  the 
splendid  results  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  to  fail  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
General  Manager  of  that  activity,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kleber.  He  has  had  a  difficult  job  and  has 
done  it  well. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  the 
committee  has  carefully  guarded  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  setting  up  safeguards  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  their 
labor. 

One  of  these  safeguards  provides  that  the 


blind  shall  perform  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  direct  labor  in  producing  these  com¬ 
modities.  Another  recently  promulgated  regu¬ 
lation  provides  that  the  workshops  shall  main¬ 
tain  what  are  called  “eye  records  cards"  d 
those  persons  employed,  so  that  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  definition  of  blindness 
is  strictly  observed. 

American  history  is  written  in  terms  of  the 
courage,  the  integrity,  and  the  endurance  dis¬ 
played  by  the  representative  people  of  these 
United  States.  The  blind  have  all  these  quaH- 
ties!  It  is  our  privilege  to  co-operate  in  develop¬ 
ing  their  morale  and  means  of  livelihood. 

Here  in  Virginia,  in  this  rexjm,  are  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  their  part  in  aiding  the 
sightless.  You  are  to  be  congratulated.  And  if 
I  single  out  one  of  you,  it  does  not  detract  one 
mite  from  the  work  all  of  you  are  doing.  For 
he  exemplifies  your  collective  efforts.  I  speak 
of  Colonel  Watts,  who,  with  a  group  of  his 
friends,  organized  your  Association  in  June, 
1919.  It  was  largely  through  their  efforts  that  in 
1922  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  created 
the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Since 
then  your  Association  has  sponsored  every 
activity  of  the  Commission  and  has  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  it  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all  of  its 
varied  undertakings. 

But  creation  of  organizations  to  help  the 
blind  is  not  enough.  The  mere  mechanism  rf 
“gainful  occupation”  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
upon  the  bare  framework  of  a  sightless  ex¬ 
istence  that  we  have  given  to  the  blind  a  full- 
fledged  consciousness  of  living — a  vital  sense 
of  participation,  of  giving,  co-operating,  and 
contributing  their  full  share. 

This  is  the  key  which  explains  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  blind  in  our  current  prepared¬ 
ness  program. 

In  the  Charlottesville  Workshop,  which  1 
visited  a  few  months  ago,  forty  blind  men  are 
producing  mattresses  for  sale  to  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that 
these  men  have  been  trained  so  expertly  that 
not  one  mattress  has  been  rejected. 
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Last  year,  blind  workers  in  a  New  York  City 
j  Federal  project  packaged  30,000,000  pho- 
{  nograph  needles  for  use  on  Government 
Talking  Book  machines  for  the  blind.  And 
only  recently,  I  heard  that  blind  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
!  Blind,  aided  by  staff  workers  not  deprived  of 
their  sight,  had  packaged  and  sent  to  England 
[  200,000  needles  for  the  blind  there. 

[  Workshops  for  the  blind  recently  completed 
I  an  order  for  3,000,000  pillow<ases  for  the 
Army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  blind 
are  contributing  to  our  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  ways  unknown  to  me  at  this 
time.  Many  of  these  sightless  are  contributing 
to  the  future  security  of  the  nation  by  pur¬ 


chases  of  defense  savings  bonds  and  stamps. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  blind  are 
working  with  wholehearted  zeal  to  produce 
commodities  of  fine  quality  as  one  of  their 
donations  to  our  preparedness  program.  I 
know  that.  I  have  seen  them  sitting  at  their 
benches,  tending  to  machines,  sewing,  and 
performing  all  the  tasks  necessary  to  produce 
the  articles  used  by  their  government. 

The  results  are  a  tribute  to  the  blind  who 
are  doing  this  work  and  a  tribute  to  the 
management  of  the  workshops.  If  that  same 
spirit  is  shown  by  all  who  participate  in  the 
defense  program  we  may  have  no  fear  of  the 
outcome — no — on  the  contrary  we  have  every 
reason  to  feel  greatly  reassured. 


INTERPRETATION  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS" 

By  David  Church 


Although  Americans  are  notoriously  gener¬ 
ous  and  give  away  an  estimated  two  billion 
dollars  a  year,  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  American  contributors. 

Probably  the  best  information  we  have  con¬ 
cerning  American  contributors  comes  from 
the  Government  reports  on  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  not  all  contributors  are  in¬ 
come  tax  payers.  For  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  six  hundred  million  dollars  are  given  to 
religious  causes  and  churches  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  A  substantial  part  of  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  comes  in  small  contributions  from 
those  who  are  not,  or  have  not  been  required 
to  make  income  tax  returns.  Those  who  make 
sizeable  annual  contributions  are  presumably 
income  tax  payers,  and  I  presume  it  is  these 
contributors  in  whom  you  are  interested. 

Roughly,  there  are  about  five  and  a  half  to 
six  million  income  tax  payers  in  this  country 
— next  year,  of  course,  there  will  be  more.  Of 
these,  approximately  85  per  cent — or  around 
five  million — claim  deductions  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  I  wonder  why  the  other  15  per  cent  are 
not  contributors,  when  contributions  can  re¬ 
duce  tax  payments.  Curiously  enough,  in  the 
last  report  of  income  tax  returns,  there  were 
three  tax  payers  who  reported  annual  incomes 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  and  yet  who 
reported  no  deductions  for  contributions — 
they  may  be  potential  contributors  if  you  can 
find  out  who  they  are. 

The  five  million  contributors  in  the  United 
States,  who  make  income  tax  returns,  give 
away  about  four  hundred  million  a  year,  and 
the  average  contribution  is  about  sixty-eight 
dollars. 

If  these  five  million  represent  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  larger  annual  contributors  in  the 

^  A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  October, 
1941. 
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United  States,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  of 
which  some  sixty-seven  million  are  income 
producers,  it  would  seem  that  annual  con¬ 
tributors  of  substantial  amounts  are  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  part  of  our  income-producing 
population.  They  should  be  cherished.  I  hope 
they  are,  but  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
contributors  are  rather  sadly  neglected. 

Too  often  the  contributor  hears  from  the 
institutions  he  aids  only  when  he  gets  an 
appeal  for  money  and  the  subsequent  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  that  gift.  The  contributor 
may  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  institution’s  annual 
report  but,  in  many  cases,  he  gets  very  little 
more.  The  result  is,  I  believe,  that  too  large  a 
proportion  of  American  contributors  give 
their  money  away  to  causes  which  they  know 
all  too  little  about.  They  make  their  gifts  out 
of  habit;  because  someone  they  know  has 
asked  them  to  make  the  gift;  because  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  work  appeals  to  some 
emotion  in  them;  or  because  they  feel  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  give  and  they  give  to  those  in¬ 
stitutions  whose  names  are  well  known  to 
them.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  fearful 
that  the  great  bulk  of  giving  is  not  done  on 
the  basis  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  institution  on  the  receiving 
end.  That  sort  of  giving  can  be  very  transient. 
It  may  end  at  any  minute. 

American  contributions  can  be  stabilized 
and  probably  greatly  increased  if  there  is 
proper  knowledge  of  the  work,  the  need,  and 
the  achievements  on  the  part  of  our  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions. 

“Interpretation”  is  publicity  with  a  purpose, 
aimed  at  a  well-defined  audience. 

The  task  of  interpretation  is  not  an  easy 
one,  for  it  is  affected  by  constantly  changing 
human  relationships  and  veering  public  at- 
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titudes.  No  one  can  set  forth  today  principles 
of  interpretation  and  be  certain  these  prin¬ 
ciples  will  be  effective  tomorrow.  However,  I 
believe  there  are  certain  fundamentals  which 
should  be  constantly  in  mind  of  any  who  are 
responsible  for  informing  contributors. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  frequency  of 
contact.  I  believe  the  contributor  is  entitled  to 
the  courtesy  of  some  planned  frequency  of 
contact.  This  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
activities  and  achievements  of  varying  institu¬ 
tions,  but  there  should  be  regular  dates  set 
down  at  which  time  the  contributor  is  told 
about  the  use  of  his  money  and  what  is  being 
achieved  by  it — and  this  without  any  coincid¬ 
ing  request  for  more  money.  I  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  such  effort  which  does  exist  lacks 
planned  seasonal  timing  throughout  the  year. 

Generally,  social  work  publicity  begins  to 
make  itself  apparent  in  the  late  fall,  hits  a 
peak  in  the  holiday  season,  drops  off  grad¬ 
ually  and  toward  summer  becomes  practically 
extinct.  I  recently  studied  the  Times  Index 
for  several  years  and  found  that  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  practically  no 
news  appears  in  the  New  YorI{^  Times  about 
social  welfare  effort.  This  may  prove  nothing, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  welfare 
agencies  cut  their  publicity  effort  to  zero  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  This  may  be  wise, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that,  if  you  can  reach 
your  contributors  during  the  summer  season, 
you  may  be  able  to  achieve  more  effective 
interest  than  you  will  in  seasons  of  greater 
competition.  Whenever  publicity  effort  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  there  should  be  adequate  frequency, 
and  the  publicity  should  not  be  obvious  culti¬ 
vation  for  an  appeal  which  will  follow. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  the  contributor 
is  entitled  to  information  in  a  language  he 
will  understand.  Social  work,  like  every  other 
profession,  has  its  professional  jargon.  It  is 
easy  for  this  to  creep  into  material  which  is 
intended  as  interpretation  material.  Avoid  it. 
The  contributor  won’t  understand  it,  and  his 
failure  to  understand  it  will  create  resentment 


on  his  part.  Moreover,  I  believe  interpretation 
should  be  in  terms  of  current  interest  to  the 
contributor.  Relate  the  work  being  done  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today.  At  the 
moment,  defense  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  every  American  and,  I  believe,  contributor 
attention  can  be  attached  to  social  welfare 
work  if  it  is  explained  in  terms  of  what  social 
welfare  work  is  doing  and  can  do  to  promote 
the  national  defense  effort.  Such  relationship, 
however,  must  be  a  bona  fide  relationship. 
There  should  be  no  straining  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  your  work  and  defense. 
If  your  work  has  no  true  relationship  to  de¬ 
fense,  don’t  try  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  relationship  does  exist.  Seek  some  other 
angle  of  your  work  that  has  current  interest 
and  stress  that  in  your  publicity. 

A  third  pre-requisite  to  effective  interpreta¬ 
tion,  I  believe,  is  an  acquaintance  with  your 
contributors.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  every 
contributor  could  be  known  personally.  This 
is  obviously  impossible,  but  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  a  considerable  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  your  contributors,  what  their 
special  interests  are,  what  their  relationships 
are,  and  who  their  friends  are.  Too  often  con¬ 
tributor  cards  bear  only  the  name  and  address 
of  the  contributor,  together  with  the  listing 
of  gifts  made  and  the  dates  on  which  those 
gifts  were  made.  If  your  information  stops 
with  this,  interpretation  is  going  to  be  made 
all  the  more  difficult.  However,  if  you  have 
information  as  to  special  interests  of  your  con¬ 
tributors,  you  can  render  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  to  contributors  which  can  be  effective  in 
building  support.  For  instance,  I  know  of  one 
agency  which  keeps  fairly  extensive  records 
regarding  its  contributors.  It  is  aware  one  con¬ 
tributor  is  particularly  interested  in  improved 
housing.  The  agency  does  no  direct  work  in 
housing  but,  occasionally,  its  work  touches  on 
the  housing  problem  and  when  it  achieves 
anything  that  aids  in  the  work  of  improved 
housing,  a  little  note  about  the  achievement 
is  written  to  the  contributor.  Another  agency 
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has  a  contributor  who  was  a  famous  baseball 
player  in  his  college  days,  and  that  agency 
makes  it  a  point  always  to  drop  a  personal 
letter  during  the  summer  to  this  contributor 
telling  him  something  of  the  baseball  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists  among  its  clients,  who  are 
mostly  boys.  Neither  of  these  efforts  in  build¬ 
ing  contributor  interest  would  be  possible 
without  a  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  con¬ 
tributors. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  the  most  basic 
pre-requisite  to  good  interpretation  for  con¬ 
tributors  is  a  plan.  Unless  there  is  a  carefully 
prepared  plan  of  work  covering  a  full  year 
ahead,  accompanied  by  a  time  schedule  and 
an  adequate  budget,  the  effort  is  pretty  likely 
to  become  hit  or  miss,  and  that  means  lessened 
effectiveness  if  not  total  ineffectiveness.  The 
best  laid  plans,  alas,  frequently  go  astray  and 
are  often  changed  by  unforeseen  events,  but 
if  you  have  your  plan  worked  out  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  know  where  you  are  headed,  you 
are  more  likely  to  find,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
real  progress. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  interpretation 
for  contributors,  I  believe  the  methods,  how¬ 
ever,  fall  into  four  main  classifications:  Ac¬ 
tion,  The  Spoken  Word,  The  Printed  Word, 
The  Visual. 

I  will  make  no  effort  to  catalog  all  of  the 
methods  in  these  various  classifications,  but 
perhaps  we  may  review  a  few  of  them. 

Action  calls  for  activity  which  explains  the 
work  being  done  to  the  contributor.  This  may 
involve  any  number  of  methods.  For  example, 
do  you  have  an  annual  meeting  for  contribu¬ 
tors,  at  which  time  they  may  hear  reports  of 
work  done,  of  the  financial  situation,  and 
when  they  are  provided  with  a  chance  to 
participate  and  even  speak  their  minds? 

Occasional  calls  by  trustees  on  contributors 
constitute  interpretative  action,  I  believe.  One 
agency  I  know  of  asks  each  of  its  trustees  to 
make  a  stated  number  of  calls  each  year  on 
contributors,  merely  to  tell  them  of  the  work 
being  done.  Another  agency  asks  its  executive 


staff  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  New  York,  1 
know  of  one  agency  executive  who  gives  one- 
half  of  his  time  to  calling  on  contributors  in 
order  to  tell  them  what  has  been  achieved  by 
their  gifts.  He  never  asks  for  money,  but  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  his  agency  is  very 
successful  in  its  appeals  and  in  keeping  its 
contributors. 

Enrollment  of  contributors  for  volunteer 
work  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
spread  knowledge  of  such  work.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  use  volunteer  sen- 
ices,  but  where  it  can  be  done  it  is  certain  to 
broaden  the  base  of  contributors. 

Another  method  of  utilizing  action  is  by 
the  questionnaire  sent  to  contributors,  asking 
their  advice  on  problems  which  confront  the 
agency.  This  is  bound  to  set  the  contributor 
to  thinking  about  the  work  of  the  agency,  and 
if  he  finds  he  hasn’t  sufficient  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  judgment  he  is  pretty  likely  to 
seek  that  knowledge. 

Finally,  service  to  the  contributor  is  the  best 
method  of  all  for  explaining  social  worth  to  ' 
the  contributor.  I  know  that  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  can  arise  when  a  contributor  asb 
for  service,  and  it  is  usually  special  service,  for 
someone  he  is  interested  in.  These  requests 
should  have  special  handling,  and  should  be 
routed  into  the  hands  of  a  highly  responsible 
person  who  will  follow  through  to  see  that 
the  best  possible  service  is  being  given,  that 
the  contributor  understands  what  is  being 
done  and,  if  certain  steps  are  impossible,  to 
advise  the  contributor  why  they  are  impos¬ 
sible.  No  more  helpful  demonstration  of 
social  work  can  be  achieved  than  the  render¬ 
ing  of  sound  service  to  a  contributor. 

Action  speaks  louder  than  words  and  1 
believe  action  is  more  important  than  the 
spoken  word,  but  the  spoken  word  can  be 
mighty  important  in  interpretation. 

The  Spo\en  Word  can  be  used  in  many 
directions — speeches,  for  instance.  I  think  the 
agencies  which  are  most  successful  in  their 
work  with  contributors  are  frequently  those 
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whose  executives  make  frequent  speeches, 
telling  their  stories  to  the  public  in  a  dramatic 
and  appealing  way — and  in  language  that  the 
public  understands,  language  which  is  simple 
and  shorn  of  all  the  technical  phraseology  of 
sodal  work. 

Radio  is  one  of  the  obvious  media  for  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  spoken  word.  I  will  make  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  radio  as  a  means  of 
publicity,  except  to  say  that  it  is  a  highly 
technical  field,  and  to  be  effective  must  be 
used  in  the  best  professional  manner.  Too 
often  great  effort  is  made  to  get  time  on  the 
air,  and  then  the  opportunity  is  wasted  by 
filling  that  very  valuable  time  with  a  program 
which  is  entirely  ineffective.  If  you  can  get 
radio  time,  by  all  means  get  it,  but  plan  to 
use  it  carefully  with  the  best  professional 
advice  and  talent  available. 

The  telephone  is  an  excellent  instrument 
for  improving  relations  with  contributors — 
if  you  know  your  contributors.  I  know  of  one 
worker  who  makes  an  average  of  five  effec¬ 
tive  telephone  calls  every  day  to  contributors, 
each  call  being  more  or  less  personal  and  con¬ 
stituting  an  informal  report  to  the  contributor 
on  some  achievement  that  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  interest  of  that  contribu¬ 
tor.  This  involves  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  it 
pays  for  itself.  Whether  you  can  undertake  it 
or  not  in  your  agency  depends  altogether  on 
the  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  your  con¬ 
tributors.  Certainly  everyone  of  you  can  make 
certain  that  your  normal  telephone  relations 
with  your  contributors  are  sound — make  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  contributors’  calls  are  well  han¬ 
dled,  that  callers  are  not  shifted  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  that  they  get  quick 
action.  I  believe  another  effective  use  of  the 
spoken  word  is  through  conversation.  Make 
it  apparent  to  all  of  your  associates  that,  in 
their  normal  social  contacts,  through  casual 
conversation  they  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
tell  a  simple  and  effective  story  of  the  work 
they  are  doing.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
interpretation  done  is  around  dinner  tables. 
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at  teas,  and  other  social  functions  by  those 
who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  their  work  and 
who  converse  entertainingly  about  it. 

The  Printed  Word  is  a  very  obvious  means 
of  interpretation,  so  obvious  that  it  frequently 
fails  to  get  the  attention  and  care  that  it  de¬ 
serves.  The  annual  report,  for  instance — does 
your  annual  report  explain  your  work  to  your 
contributors  in  terms  they  will  understand,  or 
is  it  a  technical  report  by  technicians,  and 
topped  off  with  dry  as  dust  statistics  from  the 
treasurer?  I  believe  that  if  necessary  it  would 
pay  to  prepare  a  special  annual  report  for  con¬ 
tributors  and  another  special  annual  report 
for  professional  workers  and  record  purposes. 
Certainly  the  contributor  who  makes  the  an¬ 
nual  report  possible  is  entitled  to  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  same  goes  for  pamphlets  and  leaflets. 
If  they  are  prepared  for  purposes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  exposition  of  your  work,  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  do  cultivate  and  expose.  Too 
often  pamphlets  are  based  on  a  strong  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  to  emphasize  the  need,  and  fail 
to  tell  what  is  being  done  to  meet  the  need 
and  how  it  is  being  done. 

Many  organizations  issue  regular  bulletins 
of  one  sort  or  another  to  their  contributors. 
These  are  decidedly  worth  while  when  care¬ 
fully  written  and  edited,  with  the  thought 
always  in  mind  of  their  audience.  I  think 
money  is  only  too  frequently  wasted  on  bul¬ 
letins  which  are  sent  to  contributors,  but 
edited  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  editor,  or 
to  please  the  professional  workers. 

Form  letters  can  be  very  cold,  but  they  can 
be  made  to  do  an  effective  job  in  promoting 
good  relations  with  contributors.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  organization  writes  such  a  form 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year.  It 
is  written  in  a  chatty  informal  manner,  it  goes 
forward  on  his  personal  stationery,  and  the 
replies  it  receives  demonstrate  that  it  creates 
interest. 

Newspaper  publicity,  while  aimed  at  the 
general  public,  can  also  be  aimed  at  the  con- 
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tributor.  In  announcing  achievements,  why 
not  tell  the  public  that  the  achievement  was 
made  possible  through  the  interest  of  con¬ 
tributors?  If  you  have  an  important  an¬ 
nouncement  to  make,  take  the  contributors 
into  your  confidence,  give  them  a  little  ad¬ 
vance  information  by  sending  them  copies  of 
the  newspaper  release  so  they  will  receive  it 
shortly  before  it  appears  in  print. 

The  “thank  you”  letter,  which  goes  to  con¬ 
tributors,  can  be  made  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
building  a  stronger  relationship. 

Also,  there  are  certain  letters  of  gratitude 
from  clients  which  can  be  used  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  contributors,  but  the  use  of 
such  letters  must  be  with  discretion,  and  the 
letters  must  be  bona  fide — not  the  sort  of 
scrawled  letters  which  one  gets  occasionally 
from  boys  in  summer  camps,  letters  which  are 
obviously  written  laboriously  and  unwillingly 
because  the  boy  has  been  told  to  write. 

Photographs,  of  course,  are  not  words,  but 
I  believe  the  Chinese  hold  them  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  words.  Photography  and  its  use 
constitutes  a  specialized  field  and  I  won’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  into  it.  I  do  hold,  however,  that 
a  picture  which  tells  a  story  must  be  a  picture 
which  has  more  than  good  composition,  a 
pretty  face,  or  an  interesting  subject.  It  must 
show  action,  and  both  the  action  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  action  must  be  apparent. 

Consider  the  sort  of  picture  which  appears 
on  the  society  page  with  the  caption — 
“Debutantes  Meet  at  Swan  Club  to  Plan 
Benefit  Ball  for  Mentally  Deficient” — that  pic¬ 
ture  is  publicity.  I  don’t  believe  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  called  “interpretation.” 

The  final  method  of  explanation  is  the 
Visual.  That  covers  many  activities.  It  may 
be  a  demonstration  of  your  work — a  visit  to 
workshops — a  visit  to  reconditioned  tenement 
houses — a  gymnasium  exhibition  or  what  not. 
It  may  be  an  exhibit  of  work  done  in  your 
agency  by  clients.  I  remember  an  exhibition  in 


one  institution  for  the  blind  which  attracted  I 
large  numbers  and  wide  interest.  It  was  sim- 1 
ply  a  demonstration  of  every  branch  of  the  1 
institution’s  work  in  action.  What  was  most  I 
important,  the  contributors  were  given  a  pre- 1 
view  before  the  show  was  opened  to  the  public.  | 

Motion  pictures  constitute  a  great  oppor-  I 
tunity  for  interpretation.  There,  as  in  radio,  | 
you  have  a  highly  specialized  field,  which  I 
calls  for  sound  professional  technique.  If  you  ! 
use  motion  pictures,  make  certain  that  the 
picture  really  achieves  its  objective,  and  know 
where  and  how  you  are  going  to  show  it. 

Posters  are  another  method  of  visual  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  this  country,  the  poster  is  used 
largely  to  sell — not  to  tell.  Posters  can  be  so 
planned  that  they  tell  a  story,  and  the  field 
of  poster  publicity  is  wide  open. 

Now  I  have  gone  on  at  some  length,  giving 
my  views  of  methods  of  so-called  interpreta¬ 
tion  with  contributors.  Let  me  say  once  more  | 
that  I  don’t  believe  any  of  this  sort  of  effort  ' 
can  be  effective  unless  it  is  based  on :  A  Care¬ 
ful  Plan,  Adequate  Budget,  Adequate  Staff. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  wondering  whether 
you  will  have  to  do  more  or  less  interpretation 
for  contributors  in  the  future.  I  am  no  seer, 
but  my  guess  would  be  more. 

It  would  seem  that  more  money  is  going 
to  be  earned  in  this  country  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  more  of  that  earned  money  is 
going  to  be  taken  away  in  taxes. 

However,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
record  of  the  past  seems  to  indicate  that  taxes 
and  contributions  follow  about  the  same 
curve — when  taxes  go  up,  contributions  go 
up,  and  when  taxes  go  down  (if  ever),  con¬ 
tributions  go  down.  That  is  the  record  of 
the  past.  As  to  the  future?  Your  guess  is  as 
good  as  mine.  I  will,  however,  hazard  a  guess 
that  the  institutions  which  get  the  largest 
share  of  contributions  will  be  those  institutions 
which  are  best  known  to  the  contributors. 

I  hope  you  will  all  get  your  share. 
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DETROIT  STUDIES  HER  BLIND  CITIZENS 

By  Dorothy  Mitchek 
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Conflicting  opinions  about  the  number  of 
blind  people  in  our  Detroit  population  have 
long  been  held  by  individuals  working  in  va¬ 
rious  service  programs  for  the  blind.  Dis¬ 
agreement  has  not  been  extended  beyond  this 
question  of  numbers,  however.  There  has 
been  a  general  awareness  of  the  needs  of  blind 
people  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  these 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  existing 
resources  were  inadequate. 

Although  many  acknowledged  the  need  for 
re-organizing,  integrating,  and  expanding  the 
services  for  the  blind  in  Detroit,  no  steps  were 
taken  in  this  direction  until  November,  1940. 
At  that  time  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
assumed  leadership  by  proposing  a  study  of 
the  problem  to  determine  the  areas  of  unmet 
need.  For  several  reasons  this  agency  was  the 
logical  organization  to  carry  on  a  research 
program:  first,  because  of  its  position  as  a 
private  agency  less  limited  in  function  than 
public  programs  it  was  equipped  to  do  an  ex¬ 
ploratory,  demonstration  type  of  job;  second, 
because  the  problem  of  limited  personnel  and 
funds  keenly  affected  the  amount  and  kind 
of  services  which  it  could  offer  to  the  blind. 

In  November,  1940,  a  year’s  salary  for  a 
social  worker  to  conduct  the  study  was 
granted  to  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
by  the  Jennie  Grogan  Mendelson  Fund.  This 
is  a  trust  fund  which  was  established  for  work 
with  the  blind  which  is  of  an  experimental, 
research  character. 

Before  outlining  any  plans  for  the  study  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  con¬ 
sulted.  Through  the  field  service  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Re¬ 
search  Secretary,  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  help 


in  formulating  objectives  for  the  program  and 
establishing  procedures. 

Originally  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
envisioned  the  study  as  a  census  and  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  It  was  later  felt  that  this  type 
of  program  was  tex)  limited  in  perspective,  as 
the  mere  counting  of  blind  people  would  not 
reveal  their  social  and  physical  needs  nor 
would  it  determine  the  adequacy  of  existing 
services.  An  integration  and  expansion  of 
services  could  only  be  planned  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  total  numbers  plus  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  individual  problems.  For  this  reason 
it  was  decided  that  the  case  worker  would  de¬ 
velop  a  dual  research  program:  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  census  of  the  blind,  and  that  of  making 
an  intensive  study  of  a  specified  number  of 
cases.  These  cases  would  be  visited  in  order 
that  an  evaluation  of  their  total  needs  as  in¬ 
dividuals  might  be  ascertained.  At  the  same 
time  services  would  be  offered  to  the  blind 
person  within  the  limit  of  existing  resources. 

An  Advisory  Committee  was  organized  at 
the  outset  of  the  study  as  it  was  held  that  this 
type  of  group  would  help  to  clarify  aims,  give 
authority  to  the  research,  and  aid  in  directing 
the  case  worker  as  she  was  confronted  by  new 
problems.  Leadership  in  forming  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  assumed  by  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  at  the  request  of  the  League  for  the 
Handicapped.  Representatives  from  various 
fields  included  the  President  of  the  Detroit 
Ophthalmological  Society;  the  Director  of  the 
County  Bureau  of  Social  Aid  (Social  Security 
categories);  the  Supervisor  and  a  worker  in 
the  Aid  to  the  Blind  of  this  department;  the 
Supervisor  of  Special  Education  in  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Supervisor  of  Braille 
and  Sight-Saving  Classes  in  this  department; 
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the  General  Advisor  on  Special  Education  at 
Wayne  University;  the  District  Supervisor 
and  a  worker  for  the  blind  in  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  the  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  in  the  Wayne  County  Library  for  the 
Blind;  and  the  Director,  President  of  the 
Board,  and  Home  Visitor  for  Blind  Children 
from  the  League  for  the  Handicapped.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  recognized  that  many  inter¬ 
ested  agencies  and  private  citizens  could  con¬ 
tribute  much  that  was  of  value  to  the  study,  it 
was  thought  wise  to  limit  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  Other 
sources  could  be  consulted  from  time  to  time 
as  the  research  progressed. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  December,  1940,  the 
Advisory  Committee  approved  the  plan  of 
making  a  census  as  well  as  conducting  an  in¬ 
tensive  review  of  one  hundred  cases.  Each 
member  offered  to  be  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion  whenever  the  worker  felt  the  need  of 
help.  It  was  agreed  that  on  completion  of  one 
hundred  cases  the  group  would  meet  again  to 
evaluate  what  had  been  accomplished  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  second  group  of  cases 
should  be  visited. 

The  case  worker  began  her  job  by  examin¬ 
ing  all  of  the  resources  for  the  blind  in  Detroit 
as  well  as  those  out-county  organizations 
which  offered  service  to  the  city’s  blind.  A  di¬ 
rectory  of  these  services  was  prepared  as  it  was 
felt  that  with  this  type  of  chart  at  hand  it 
would  be  easier  to  understand  the  functions 
of  each  organization  and  at  the  same  time  the 
problem  of  enlisting  community  co-operation 
would  be  simplified.  Procedures  for  obtaining 
and  registering  census  data  were  also  estab¬ 
lished,  and  all  agencies  and  individuals 
known  to  have  an  interest  in  the  blind  were 
canvassed  and  interviewed  to  obtain  lists  of 
names.  Lists  were  cross-checked  and  a  system 
of  registrations  begun.  Source  of  referral  was 
noted  on  the  card  of  each  person  listed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  registrations  with  other 
agencies. 

In  preparation  for  the  intensive  review  of 


one  hundred  cases  a  case  history  outline  was 
set  up  by  the  worker  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Foundation  representative.  In  addition  to 
specific  history  materials  the  outline  incor¬ 
porated  sections  relating  to  blindness.  (Sec 
p.  207.)  Four  agencies,  including  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  and  the  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  were  the  sources  of  names  for 
the  study,  inasmuch  as  these  organization 
serve  the  largest  number  of  blind  in  the  De¬ 
troit  area.  Twenty-five  cases  were  selected 
from  the  lists  submitted  by  each  of  these 
agencies.  Because  many  cases  had  been  carried 
jointly  by  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  and 
the  League  for  the  Handicapped,  the  former 
was  not  included.  From  the  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
some  cases  were  chosen  with  which  the 
worker  had  been  familiar  in  the  past,  others 
were  suggested  by  the  supervisor,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  taken  at  random.  Among  the 
Board  of  Education  cases  an  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  the  age  group 
served:  from  those  students  still  in  school, 
those  recently  graduated,  and  the  adults  on 
the  home  teaching  program.  To  reflect  all 
types  of  service  and  the  diversity  of  problems 
handled  by  the  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
cases  were  taken  from  the  files  of  the  home- 
bound  workers,  the  sheltered  work  shop  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  concession  stand  operators. 
In  addition  several  new  referrals  to  the  agency 
were  included.  Names  from  the  Library  list 
were  chosen  at  random. 

Before  visiting  began,  all  the  cases  selected 
for  study  were  cleared  with  the  Registration 
Bureau  (which  corresponds  to  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  in  other  cities).  A  total  of 
46  social  agency  records,  27  school  and  home 
teaching  cards,  and  9  records  from  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Clinic  (operated  by  the  Board  of 
Education)  were  read  and  copied  before  home 
calls  were  initiated. 

The  definition  of  blindness  adopted  was 
suggested  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  is  the  standard  for  the  Aid  to 
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the  Blind  program  in  Michigan.^  A  standard¬ 
ized  eye  report  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  in  New  York  was  used 
because  of  its  ensurance  of  acceptance  by  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  considered  essen¬ 
tial  that  an  eye  report  be  secured  on  each  of 
the  one  hundred  cases.  To  facilitate  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  such  reports  Dr.  Parker  Heath, 
President  of  the  Detroit  Ophthalmological 
Society,  suggested  the  use  of  a  central  clinic 
where  any  blind  person  who  had  not  been 
seen  by  an  ophthalmologist  in  three  years 
could  be  examined  free  of  charge.  For  persons 
who  wished  this  service  Dr.  Heath  was  avail¬ 
able.  In  cases  where  the  individual  had  re¬ 
cently  been  to  a  private  physician,  a  clinic,  or 
a  hospital  a  request  for  the  report  was  to  be 
be  made.  This  request  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Heath,  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  study  and  indicating  the  use  which 
would  be  made  of  the  information. 

It  was  with  two  main  objectives  in  view 
that  the  visiting  was  begun  in  January,  1941: 
first,  to  obtain  a  body  of  facts  which  would 
reveal  the  needs  of  blind  people  and  would 
determine  the  adequacy  of  services  already 
received;  and  second,  to  offer  service  to  each 
individual  according  to  his  need  insofar  as 
this  was  possible.  Also,  it  was  held  as  the  case 
worker’s  primary  responsibility  to  give  the 
blind  person  an  opportunity  to  define  his  own 
need  and  to  speak  freely  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  city.  Need,  as  defined  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study,  refers  to  the  material  and 
social  requirements  that  are  essential  to  a  full 
and  normal  life.  These  may  include  employ¬ 
ment,  vocational  training,  recreation,  and 
medical  care,  in  addition  to  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment  to  facilitate  walking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  visitor  to  obtain  detailed  information 

‘Visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with 
correction;  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200  but  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle 
no  greater  than  20  degrees. 


about  the  blind  person  in  one  interview,  it 
can  be  seen  that  a  friendly  relationship  had 
to  be  established  quickly.  For  the  blind  per¬ 
son  this  is  not  generally  easy.  Clear,  descrip¬ 
tive  patterns  of  speech,  the  effective  use  of  the 
voice,  and  a  lack  of  self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  interviewer  are  necessary  if  this 
rapport  is  to  be  gained. 

Variations  in  economic  levels,  in  cultural 
patterns,  in  physical  condition,  in  age,  in  re¬ 
ligion — all  of  these  possible  differences  were 
included  in  the  first  one  hundred  cases  for 
study.  Many  of  these  people  had  never  been 
known  to  a  social  agency  and  could  not  be 
rightly  classified  as  “clients.”  Flexibility  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  in  meeting  each  new 
blind  persons  as  an  individual  in  a  particular 
situation  was  a  paramount  requisite  for  the 
task  of  visiting  so  diverse  a  group. 

In  most  homes  where  the  worker  visited 
the  discussion  of  the  study  was  secondary. 
Where  it  was  obvious  that  a  presentation  of 
the  program  would  not  be  well  understood,  it 
was  simplified  to  the  point  of  stating  that  cer¬ 
tain  agencies  were  interested  in  planning 
better  services  for  blind  people.  To  those  who 
were  intellectually  alert  and  who  had  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mechanics  of  organizing  new 
services.  For  the  most  part,  the  case  worker 
adopted  the  procedure  of  asking  the  blind 
person’s  opinion  of  an  ideal  program.  Usually, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  and  problems  became  apparent  as  he 
identified  himself  with  an  ideal  program 
which  would  solve  his  own  needs. 

A  large  majority  of  the  persons  visited  con¬ 
sidered  employment  to  be  the  greatest  need 
of  the  blind.  Many  who  had  been  trained  and 
prepared  for  jobs  had  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  these  skills.  In  several  instances 
those  who  were  working  could  not  achieve  a 
standard  of  living  comparable  with  that  they 
had  enjoyed  before  the  loss  of  sight.  From  all 
those  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life 
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came  the  statement  that  adjustment  would 
have  been  made  easier  with  the  help  of  a 
trained  worker  for  the  blind.  Need  for  normal 
social  relationships  and  recreational  outlets 
was  present  in  almost  all  of  the  cases.  A  few 
of  the  younger  blind  were  well  adjusted  in 
this  respect,  but  they  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  blind  people 
themselves  had  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
constructive  suggestions  for  revising  the  pres¬ 
ent  services  in  the  city  and  for  the  expansion 
of  a  state  program.  Many  of  them  possessed 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  soundness  of  their  opinions  is  substanti¬ 
ated  by  current  literature  and  the  statements 
of  progressive  workers  in  this  field. 

During  the  course  of  visiting,  the  worker 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with  the  agen¬ 
cies  from  whose  lists  the  cases  were  selected. 
If  service  were  offered  to  a  blind  person,  this 
was  explained  to  the  agency,  and  the  agency 
in  turn  took  steps  for  meeting  the  need.  The 
process  was  a  co-operative  one  throughout 
since  the  study  often  brought  to  light  new 
information  which  was  useful  to  the  agency 
which  helped  to  formulate  plans  for  meeting 
need  in  certain  cases. 

Visiting  on  the  first  one  hundred  cases 
covered  the  period  from  January  i,  1941, 
through  March.  A  total  of  155  home  calls 
were  made  with  the  average  time  for  an  in¬ 
terview  ranging  from  one  to  two  hours. 
Twenty-two  visits  were  made  to  social  agen¬ 
cies  to  secure  information  about  blind  per¬ 
sons,  to  review  the  worker’s  findings  with  the 
agency  staff,  and  to  locate  resources  that  might 
be  used  in  meeting  the  need  of  a  given  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  relationship  with  a  diverse  group 
of  social  agencies  also  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interpretation  of  the  needs  which 
could  not  be  met  through  existing  resources. 
Community  work,  such  as  preparing  reports 
for  individuals  requesting  information  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  and  luncheons  of  differ¬ 


ent  committees  and  organizations  was  all  part 
of  the  job. 

The  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the  first  one 
hundred  cases  was  not  made  arbitrarily  by  the 
worker  conducting  the  study.  When  visiting 
was  completed,  the  four  agencies  from  which 
cases  had  been  selected  assisted  by  supple¬ 
menting  or  substantiating  the  worker’s 
recommendations.  Eye  reports  obtained  on 
the  blind  persons  studied  were  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Parker  Heath.  In  cases  where  the  eye  con¬ 
dition  was  hopeless,  this  notation  was  made 
on  the  report.  On  others,  recommendations 
were  made  for  further  observation,  operation, 
or  follow-up  medical  care.  Out  of  the  83  eye 
reports  obtained  it  should  be  noted  that  in  10 
cases  there  was  a  possibility  of  improving 
vision  through  operation  or  glasses.  Nine 
needed  re-examination  before  a  final  diagno¬ 
sis  could  be  made,  6  were  border-line  cases  of 
blindness,  and  for  58  there  was  no  possibility 
of  improving  vision.  The  ophthalmologist’s 
recommendations  were  carried  out  in  each 
case,  either  by  referral  to  another  agency  or  by 
the  case  worker  conducting  the  study. 

By  the  time  visits  to  the  first  one  hundred 
cases  were  completed,  several  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  case  worker  had  first  met 
with  the  Advisory  Committee.  With  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  at  the  first  meeting  in  De¬ 
cember,  1940,  objectives  had  been  clarified 
and  a  course  of  action  outlined.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  this,  however,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  community  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  blind.  This  community  process,  which  had 
begun  within  a  small  group,  generated  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  rapidly  expanding  circle  as  the 
work  of  the  study  impinged  upon  social 
agencies,  cultural  groups,  and  segments  of 
social  life.  During  the  visiting  period  many 
levels  of  society  were  explored  for  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  one  hundred  blind 
people.  Not  only  did  these  visits  to  clinics, 
schools,  club  groups,  and  social  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  receive 
direction,  but  they  also  afforded  a  medium 
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through  which  the  aims  and  current  findings 
of  the  study  could  be  interpreted. 

Along  with  the  intensive  case  study  pro¬ 
gram  the  worker  continued  the  development 
of  a  central  registration  file  on  all  the  blind  in 
the  city.  Through  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
direct  interviews,  the  names  of  blind  people 
were  solicited  from  social  agencies,  lay  groups, 
and  private  citizens  alike.  The  dual  nature  of 
the  program  was  of  value  because  of  the  im¬ 
pact  that  was  created  upon  various  parts  of 
the  community  simultaneously.  Groups  that 
were  not  aware  of  the  case  study  aspect  of  the 
program  learned  of  it  through  the  census  of 
the  blind.  At  every  point  possible  the  agency 
or  person  contributing  a  name  or  names  to 
the  census  was  given  a  picture  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  needs  which  was  being  carried  on. 
This  type  of  interpretation  had  as  its  objec¬ 
tive  the  stimulation  of  interest,  and  subse¬ 
quent  participation  in  the  study  on  the  part  of 
widely  divergent  groups  in  the  community. 

Crystallization  of  community  interest  came 
about  in  April,  1941,  when  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  called  to 
review  the  worker’s  findings.  The  original 
group  was  augmented  by  fourteen  persons 
representing  an  even  wider  variety  of  inter¬ 
ests.  Included  in  this  additional  group  were 
representatives  from  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  State  Employment  Service,  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Blind  Services,  the  State 
Consultant  to  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program, 
a  director  of  one  of  the  city’s  largest  out¬ 
patient  clinics,  a  case  supervisor  of  the  social 
service  staff  of  a  large  hospital  and  a  nurse 
from  that  hospital,  the  Division  Supervisor  of 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  the  director  of  a  health  foundation, 
the  Director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Social  Service  Chairman  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  League  of  Detroit,  and  the  Social  Service 
Supervisor  from  the  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped. 

A  presentation  of  the  findings  on  the  first 
one  hundred  cases  was  made  by  the  case 


worker.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
made  an  analysis  of  these  needs  and  suggested 
how  they  could  be  met  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  existing  services. 

The  analysis  made  by  Miss  McKay  gen¬ 
erated  a  group  discussion  of  the  ways  in 
which  Detroit  could  establish  more  adequate 
services.  It  was  felt  that  responsibility  for  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  work,  such  as  supervision  of 
volunteer  visitors  and  case  work,  could  be 
assumed  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  League  for  the  Handicapped.  The  group 
also  designated  the  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped  as  the  central  referral  agency  for  the 
blind. 

Because  the  group  felt  that  the  first  one 
hundred  cases  contained  two  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  young  people  (because  of  the  selection 
of  one-fourth  of  the  cases  from  an  agency 
serving  only  youth),  it  was  decided  that  a 
second  group  of  one  hundred  should  be 
studied.  It  was  also  held  that  problems  might 
differ  in  character  in  a  group  that  was  selected 
more  at  random.  Some  of  the  committee 
members  believed  that  needs  might  be  less 
apparent  in  subsequent  cases  studied.  Before 
initiating  the  study  of  a  second  series  of  cases, 
the  group  agreed  that  procedures  should  be 
set  up  for  co-ordinating  medical  services,  and 
for  organizing  volunteer  visiting,  and  that  re¬ 
sources  for  leisure-time  activity  should  be 
explored. 

In  order  to  follow  out  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  findings  of 
the  study  were  presented  to  the  Group  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
together  with  a  specially  compiled  report  on 
the  need  for  recreation  which  he  in  turn  was 
to  present  to  the  Federation  of  Settlements.  In 
addition  the  findings  were  reviewed  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Detroit  and  with  the  Friendly  Visitors,  an 
organization  offering  volunteer  service  to  the 
aged. 
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The  second  one  hundred  cases  were  se¬ 
lected  in  a  far  different  manner  from  that  of 
the  first  group.  Many  blind  persons  had  heard 
about  the  study  and  telephoned  in  to  the 
agency  asking  that  a  visit  be  made  to  them. 
Other  agencies  sent  in  referrals  on  cases  on 
which  they  wished  some  service.  Hospitals 
and  clinics  sent  in  names  of  newly  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  The  home  teacher  referred  others,  and 
some  were  routed  through  the  University, 
through  the  Old  Age  Assistance,  and  through 
the  social  organization  for  the  blind.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  were  picked  at  random 
from  the  central  registration  file. 

In  the  course  of  going  through  the  file, 
several  names  were  found  for  which  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  as  the  county  institution  for 
indigents.  Because  of  this  the  worker  visited 
the  institution  (a  large  combined  mental  hos¬ 
pital,  general  hospital,  and  infirmary  for 
elderly  and  indigent)  with  the  object  of  de¬ 
termining  the  number  of  blind  people  resid¬ 
ing  there.  At  the  end  of  one  day’s  visiting 
seventy  blind  men  and  women  were  found. 
Most  of  them  had  been  admitted  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  during  the  depression  and  had  re¬ 
mained  there  because  they  had  no  homes  in 
the  city.  This  exploration  at  the  county  home 
brought  into  sharp  relief  the  whole  problem 
of  boarding-home  placements  for  the  blind. 
The  Aid  to  the  Blind  had  long  experienced 
difficulty  in  finding  adequate  homes  in  which 
single  blind  recipients  could  live  comfortably 
on  the  relief  allowance.  This  type  of  need  was 
not  as  well  defined  in  the  first  one  hundred 
cases,  but  became  more  apparent  as  the  study 
progressed. 

Along  with  the  problem  presented  by  hous¬ 
ing  the  blind,  the  second  one  hundred  cases 
(as  compared  with  the  first  group)  revealed 
increasing  needs  in  the  area  of  employment, 
case  work,  medical  care,  etc.  (For  a  compari¬ 
son  of  needs  for  both  groups  see  tabulation 
on  p.  206.) 

The  main  lines  along  which  a  permanent 
program  should  be  developed  could  be  clearly 


seen  at  the  completion  of  the  visiting  of  the 
two  hundredth  case.  Needs  for  employment, 
medical  care,  and  case  work  were  those  most 
inadequately  met  by  the  programs  already  op¬ 
erating  in  the  city.  For  this  reason  three  sub¬ 
committees  were  appointed  to  review  the 
cases  revealing  these  types  of  need  and  to 
make  plans  for  meeting  these  problems. 

It  was  the  objective  of  these  committees  to 
review  the  worker’s  findings,  compare  needs 
with  available  resources,  and  make  concrete 
recommendations  which  could  be  turned  over 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  group  action. 
Out  of  the  sub-committee  on  medical  care 
came  plans  for  establishing  two  permanent 
clinics  for  the  blind  which  would  operate 
within  the  framework  of  a  large  out-patient 
clinic  and  the  out-patient  department  of  a 
general  hospital.  Eye  examination  by  a  com¬ 
petent  ophthalmologist,  together  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  physical  check-up,  was  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  at  no  cost  to  the  individual.  The  case 
work  committee  suggested  expansion  of  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
and  the  Aid  to  the  Blind.  The  sub-committee 
on  employment  and  vocational  training  felt 
that  because  of  increasing  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  this  was  an  opportune  time  to  initiate  a 
placement  program  for  the  blind,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  year’s  salary  for  a  placement 
worker  be  requested  from  the  Jennie  Grogan 
Mendelson  Fund.  A  special  advisory  group 
composed  of  members  from  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  the  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  the  State  Supervisor  of  Blind  Services 
office,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  would 
give  direction  to  this  project.  The  placement 
work  would  focus  primarily  on  developing 
sound  public  relations  with  industry  as  well 
as  making  available  the  kind  of  training  that 
would  help  to  fit  the  blind  man  or  woman  for 
competitive  employment. 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  met  for  the 
third  time  in  September,  1941,  it  had  grown 
from  the  original  group  of  thirteen  to  more 
than  thirty.  New  members  included  the  State 
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Director  of  Social  Welfare,  the  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  nationally  prominent  progressive 
school,  the  State  Commander  of  the  Lions 
Clubs,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  Wayne  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  social  service  director  of  an  out¬ 
patient  clinic  for  mental  cases,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Mendelson  Fund. 

Again  the  worker  presented  findings,  mak¬ 
ing  a  comparison  of  needs  between  the  first 
and  the  second  hundred  cases.  A  picture  of 
total  service  offered  was  also  drawn.  Miss 
McKay  elaborated  on  the  community’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  meeting  problems  for  which 
no  resources  existed.  Chairmen  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  gave  suggestions  for  integrating 
and  expanding  services  in  employment,  case 
work,  and  medical  care. 

The  entire  group  accorded  hearty  approval 
to  the  plan  of  developing  a  placement  pro¬ 
gram.  The  trustee  of  the  Mendelson  Fund  in¬ 
dicated  that  funds  would  be  forthcoming  for 
the  placement  agent’s  salary  as  well  as  for  a 
salary  for  a  social  worker  to  conduct  a  special 
study  at  the  county  infirmary.  This  latter  job 
would  consist  of  an  analysis  of  the  needs  of 
the  blind  people  residing  in  the  institution, 
the  provision  of  eye  examinations,  and  the 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  for  licensing 
boarding-homes  for  the  blind  in  the  city. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  only  200  cases  had 
been  reviewed  out  of  an  estimated  blind  pop¬ 
ulation  of  2,350,  the  Advisory  Committee  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  work  of 
intensive  investigation  for  another  year.  This 
would  not  only  continue  the  case-finding 
process,  but  would  give  assurance  that  the 
mediums  of  service  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  study  would  carry  on.  The 
Mendelson  Fund  agreed  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  salary  expense  for  a  second  year. 

During  the  period  of  visiting  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  cases  a  variety  of  services  were  provided 
to  blind  men  and  women.  Most  important  of 
all  were  the  twenty-nine  eye  examinations, 
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twenty-eight  of  which  were  provided  by  Dr. 
Heath.  Surgery  on  seven  of  these  cases  was 
paid  for  by  the  County  Bureau  of  Medical 
Aid.  Three  pairs  of  eye  glasses  were  provided 
by  the  Welfare  Department.  Medical  care  for 
ten  persons  was  arranged  at  three  hospitals 
and  one  out-patient  clinic.  Through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Adrninistration  and  League  for 
the  Handicapped  fourteen  people  received 
jobs.  Two  more  were  given  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Four  agencies  took  care  of  thirty  persons 
in  need  of  case  work  service.  The  majority  of 
these  cases  were  handled  by  the  social  service 
department  of  the  League  for  the  Handicapped. 
Several  organizations  contributed  to  the  vol¬ 
unteer  visiting  program  for  fifteen  persons. 
Twenty-two  people  received  home  teaching 
service  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Public  Library  provided  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines  to  thirty-four.  Through  courtesy  of  the 
Lions  Clubs,  twenty-seven  were  recipients  of 
white  canes.  With  the  public  assistance  agen¬ 
cies  the  worker  arranged  for  budget  reviews 
on  twenty-five  cases.  Miscellaneous  services 
included  the  provision  of  one  typewriter,  two 
radios,  clothing  for  two  families,  a  WPA 
housekeeper,  a  loan  for  a  braille  typewriter,  a 
loan  for  furniture,  self-threading  needles  for 
three  women,  and  a  monthly  allowance  for 
medical  supplies  for  one  elderly  couple. 

There  were  many  needs  which,  because  of 
limited  time  and  resources,  had  to  be  left  in 
the  file  marked  “unmet  problems.”  The  com¬ 
munity  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  help  in 
finding  a  way  to  meet  these  needs,  and  before 
another  year  is  over  a  solution  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  forthcoming. 

In  reviewing  the  first  year  of  the  study  pro¬ 
gram,  from  November,  1940,  to  November, 
1941,  it  would  seem  that  its  greatest  value  was 
in  stimulating  the  interest  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  in  the  problems  of  the  blind.  Factual 
material  in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  individ¬ 
ual  needs  helped  to  support  and  sustain  this 
interest.  Through  interchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  a  diverse  group,  agencies  received  an 
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impetus  for  critically  analyzing  their  own 
programs.  This  analytical  process  did  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  social  agencies,  but  extended  to 
state  and  county  organizations,  and  also  to 
fraternal  and  social  groups  which  wished  to 
make  some  contribution  to  the  development 
of  a  broader  program  of  services  to  the  blind. 


This  collective  exploring  and  sharing  ex¬ 
perience  has  done  much  toward  drawing  to¬ 
gether  the  professional  worker  and  the  lay¬ 
man,  both  of  whom  have  an  earnest  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  community  must  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  blind  citizens  who  need 
its  help. 


Table  I.  Analysis  of  Needs  of  Two  Hundred  Blind  Persons  Studied. 


Type  of  Need 

Total 

First  100  cases 

Second  100  cases 

Employment: 

Competitive . 

46 

23 

23 

Sheltered . 

31 

17 

14 

Home . 

38 

16 

22 

Vocational  training. . . . 

52 

25 

27 

Case  work . 

54 

21 

33 

Medical  care . 

86 

31 

55 

Recreation . 

100 

46 

54 

Volunteer  visiting . 

68 

22 

46 

Home  teaching . 

22 

7 

15 

Miscellaneous: 

Talking  Book  machine 

34 

7 

27 

White  cane . 

27 

5 

22 

Radio . 

7 

3 

4 

Typewriter . 

2 

2 

Boarding  home . 

16 

3 

13 

Table  II. 


Analysis  of  Two  Hundred  Cases — 
By  Sex 


Table  HI.  Analysis  of  Two  Hundred  Cases— 
By  Race 


Number  of  Persons 

Race 

Number  of  Persons 

Sex 

Total 

First 

100 

cases 

Second 

100 

cases 

Total 

First 

100 

cases 

Second 

100 

cases 

Total . 

200 

100 

100 

Total . 

200 

100 

100 

Male . 

87 

54 

53 

White . 

164 

92 

72 

Female . 

93 

46 

47 

Negro . 

36 

8 

28 

Table  V.  Analysis  of  Two 

Hundred 

Cases — 

By  Age  at  Loss  of  Sight 

Table  IV.  Analysis  of  Two  Hundred  Cases — 

By  Present  Age 

Number  of  Persons 

Number  of  Persons 

Age  at  Loss  of  Sight 

First 

Second 

Total 

100 

100 

Present  Age 

First 

Second 

cases 

cases 

Total 

100 

100 

cases 

cases 

Total — All  ages . 

200 

100 

100 

Birth  to  I  year . 

36 

22 

14 

Total — All  ages . 

200 

100 

100 

I  to  12  years . 

29 

19 

10 

Under  20  years . 

17 

12 

5 

13  to  19  “  . 

20 

14 

6 

20  to  29  years . 

49 

32 

17 

20  to  29  "  . 

23 

10 

13 

30  to  39  "  . 

25 

16 

9 

30  to  39  “  . 

17 

6 

II 

40  to  49  “  . 

40 

16 

24 

40  to  49  “  . 

29 

18 

II 

50  to  59  “  . 

30 

17 

13 

50  to  59  “  . 

22 

8 

14 

60  to  69  “  . 

17 

6 

II 

60  to  69  “  . 

15 

3 

12 

70  to  79  “  . 

18 

I 

17  ■ 

70  to  79  “  . 

8 

8 

80  years  and  over. . . . 

4 

4 

80  years  and  over. . . . 

I 

I 
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STUDY  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THEIR  NEEDS-OUTLINE 

PERSONAL  DATA 

I.  Name  2.  Address 

3.  Sex  4.  Race  5.  Marital  Status  6.  Date  of  birth 

7.  Place  of  birth  (state  or  country)  8.  Length  of  residence  in  state  in  city 

9.  Citizen  10.  Religion  II,  Physical  condition  (indicate  if  bedridden, 

under  medical  care,  has  other  handicaps) 

12.  Description  of  household  group 

13.  Home  and  neighborhood  (describe) 

14.  Age  at  onset  of  blindness  15.  Medical  care  received 

16.  Name  of  physician  or  clinic  who  last  examined  eyes  (Each  questionnaire  to  be  accompanied  by 
ophthalmologist’s  report.) 

Address  Date 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

17.  Before  blindness  (name  of  school,  grade  completed,  curriculum) 

18.  Since  blindness 

(scholarship 
department 
social  relationships 

I.  Q.  (date) 

Recommendations: 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

20.  Before  blindness  (name  of  school,  vocations,  length  of  time  for  each) 

21.  Since  blindness  (If  assisted  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  indicate) 

Recommendations: 

OCCUPATION 

22,  Before  blindness  (list  in  chronological  order  type  of  work,  length  of  time,  name  of  business  or  indus¬ 
trial  firm) 

23.  Since  blindness 

24.  Present  employment 

25.  Average  monthly  earnings  during  1940 

Recommendations: 

ECONOMIC  status:  sources  of  support 

26.  Earnings 

Pelatives  (specify) 

Public  Relief:  A.B.  O.A.A.  General 

Private  agencies  (specify) 

Other  (specify) 

27.  Institutional  care  (specify) 

Recommendations: 

adjustment  to  BLINDNESS 

28.  Dresses  self 

Walks  alone  in  house 
Eats  without  awkwardness 
Shares  household  tasks  (specify) 

Uses  white  cane 


Cares  for  clothing  Shaves 

In  yard  Everywhere 

Other  routines 


Uses  Seeing  Eye  or  Leader  dog 
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29.  Raised  types  read:  Braille  ’  SEB  (Grade  2)  Moon 

Writes  braille  Writes  script  Signs  name 

Uses  typewriter  Uses  Talking  Book  machine 

30.  Leisure  time  activities:  Before  blindness  Since  blindness 

Recommendations: 

31.  Visitor’s  evaluation  of  mental  ability,  personality,  emotional  problems,  adjustment  to  blindness, 

32.  Individual's  statement  of  his  needs: 

33.  Worker’s  analysis  of  needs: 

34.  Registrations  with  other  agencies: 

35.  Plan  for  social  treatment  (including  referrals) 

Date  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc. 


SERVICES  PROVIDED  TO  CLIENTS  DURING  BLIND  STUDY  PROGRAM 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

TYPE  OF  SERVICE  PROVIDED  RECEIVING  SERVICE  RESOURCES  USED 


Eye  examinations 

29 

Dr.  Heath’s  Clinic  (28),  Private  physician  (i) 

Eye  surgery 

7* 

Wayne  County  Bureau  of  Medical  Aid 

Eye  glasses 

3 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

General  medical  care 

10 

Harper  Hospital,  North  End  Clinic,  Grace  Hos¬ 
pital,  Receiving  Hospital 

Employment 

14 

National  Youth  Administration,  League  for  the 
Handicapped 

Vocational  training 

2 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Case  work 

30 

Aid  to  the  Blind,  Harper  Hospital,  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  League  for  the  Handicapped 

V’olunteer  visitor 

15 

League  for  the  Blind,  Women’s  Guild,  Friendly 
Visitors,  League  for  the  Handicapped 

Home  teacher 

22 

Board  of  Education 

Talking  book  machines 

34 

Wayne  County  Library  for  the  Blind 

White  canes 

27 

League  for  the  Handicapped  (Courtesy  of  Lions 
Clubs) 

Monthly  budget  for  medical  supplies 

I 

Town  Crier  Column,  Detroit  Free  Press 

Tyjjewriter 

I 

Junior  League 

Radio 

2 

Town  Crier  Column,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Junior 
League 

Clothing 

2 

Junior  League 

Housekeeper 

I 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Loan  for  braille  writer 

I 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Loan  for  furniture 

1 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Boarding  home 

I 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

Self-threading  needles 

Budget  reviews  with  public  assistance 

3 

League  for  the  Handicapped 

agencies 

25 

*Three  additional  operations  pending. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


OPPORTUNITY 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Wrench,  Chairman,  Vocational  Division,  Sec¬ 
tion  HI,  was  the  only  “copy”  submitted  to 
your  editor  for  publication  in  this  issue  of  the 
Outlook^.  If  this  lack  of  co-operation  con¬ 
tinues,  your  editor  fears  he  may  be  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  to  a  certain  host  who  once  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  guests  that  if  he  had  some 
eggs  he  would  serve  ham  and  eggs — if  he  had 
some  ham. 

Or,  which  might  be  still  worse,  your  editor 
might  be  tempted,  as  was  a  Californian  who 
went  East  to  attend  the  funeral  services  of  a 
dear  relative.  The  minister  who  was  to  offici¬ 
ate  at  the  services  was  late.  The  occasion  grew 
tense,  as  well  as  embarrassing.  To  break  this 
spell,  it  is  reported  that  the  Californian  took 
the  floor  and  announced  that  if  they  didn’t 
mind  while  waiting  for  the  minister  he  would 
like  to  tell  them  something  about  California. 

Seriously  the  advantages  offered  in  “News 
and  Views”  should  not  be  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  too  much  levity.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  given  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  through  this  generous 
space  in  the  Outlook^,  for  the  expression  of 
our  objectives  and  to  keep  alive  these  objec¬ 
tives  and  their  value  in  the  minds  of  members 
during  the  interim  from  one  convention  to 
another. 

When  your  editor,  as  First  Vice-President 
of  the  Association,  first  assumed  his  duty,  as¬ 
signed  to  that  office  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Outloo]{,  wrote:  “We  average  between 
600  and  700  words  to  an  inkprint  page  and 
are  prepared  to  devote  anything  up  to  eight 
pages  to  the  A.A.W.B.”  Think  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  friends!  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this 
“unused  talent”  is  allowed  to  decay  or  rust. 


and  may  be  lost  because  of  apathy  on  our  part. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wrench’s  material,  and 
that  collected  from  his  alert  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  is  regarded  as  so  interesting  and  inspi¬ 
rational  as  to  deserve  the  space  devoted  to  it 
in  this  issue,  even  had  other  material  been 
available.  But  undoubtedly  other  committee 
chairmen,  and  their  respective  members,  have 
reports  of  equal  interest  and  inspiration, 
which  might  well  have  occupied  the  space 
not  utilized. 

Remember,  the  next  issue  of  the  Outloo\ 
is  the  February,  1942,  number.  Your  “copy” 
should  reach  your  editor  in  Los  Angeles  not 
later  than  January  10,  1942,  in  order  that  he 
might  meet  the  Outloo\  deadline. 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Because  the  items  listed  in  Mr.  Wrench’s 
Bulletin  No.  2  are  of  interest  to  the  field  in 
general,  we  are  passing  along  the  information 
from  the  bulletin  substantially  as  it  appears 
therein. 

A  placement  bulletin  should  be  of  great 
assistance  to  all  placement  men  providing  the 
information  contained  therein  is  accurate  and 
presents  a  true  picture  of  employment  in  the 
placement  field.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
placement  workers  to  know  why  a  man 
placed  on  a  job  in  outside  industry  was  not 
a  success  as  it  is  to  know  why  he  is  a  success. 

From  Bulletin  No.  i — ^The  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  given  work  drilling  cotter  pin 
holes  in  the  end  of  clevis  pins  was  listed.  Al¬ 
though  this  man  had  an  independent  income, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  work  and  in  the 
beginning  showed  considerable  enthusiasm; 
however,  after  two  months  he  lost  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  gave  up  his  job  without  telling 
of  his  intention.  Had  he  said  that  he  was  not 
going  to  continue  with  this  work,  he  could 
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have  been  replaced  with  another  blind  person, 
thus  causing  the  company  no  inconvenience 
and  avoiding  the  impression  that  blind  persons 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  employees. 

This  case  is  pointed  out  in  particular  be¬ 
cause  it  distinctly  shows  what  happens  when 
the  three  parties  concerned  do  not  keep  in 
close  contact  with  each  other.  It  also  teaches 
us  that  some  blind  people  who  have  private 
incomes  are  inclined  to  feel  that  if  they  do  not 
like  the  work  they  will  not  have  to  continue, 
especially  if  the  income  is  sufficient  to  care  for 
their  needs.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
by  walking  out  they  are  jeopardizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  might  have  been  given  to 
some  other  blind  person. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  kind,  the  place¬ 
ment  worker  should  make  certain  that  this 
particular  type  of  blind  person  is  really  anx¬ 
ious  to  work  and  that  he  will  not  let  his 
financial  independence  influence  his  attitude 
toward  his  work.  We  all  know  that  employ¬ 
ment  is  preferable  to  idleness  for  any  individ¬ 
ual  regardless  of  his  financial  circumstances. 

From  Gerald  E.  Wise,  Placement  Agent, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  comes 
the  suggestion  to  those  engaged  in  stand  pro¬ 
grams  to  watch  for  various  novelty  items  that 
will  sell  and  to  let  the  chairman  know  about 
them.  The  stands  are  bound  to  benefit.  The 
Chairman  and  L.  L.  Watts  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commission  visited  a  most  interesting 
factory  at  Waynesboro,  Virginia.  There  they 
inspected  a  large  display  of  original  and 
unique  miniature  reproductions  of  various 
kinds.  Already  a  number  of  these  items  are 
selling  well  on  Virginia  stands.  By  ordering 
a  certain  quantity  of  any  one  of  these  items, 
the  name  of  one’s  town  or  city,  or  any  special 
marking,  will  be  done  free.  This  makes  the 
item  very  popular  with  the  tourist  trade. 

C.  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Employment, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  reports 
a  number  of  interesting  placements: 


Shaker  in  laundry.  The  laundry  comes  in 
a  sack  from  the  dry  room  and  is  dumped  into 
a  bin.  There  are  usually  two  women  working 
at  this  bin  and  the  items  of  laundry,  if  sheets, 
are  handled  by  the  two  women,  shaken  out 
and  laid  across  a  rack  ready  for  the  manifold 

Stripping  flag.  This  is  in  preparation  of  the 
material  for  strip  and  rush  seating.  The  flag  is 
harvested  and  brought  into  the  station.  TTie 
word  “stripping”  refers  to  removing  all  leaves, 
buds,  etc.,  from  the  stem. 

Last  puller.  This  work  is  done  in  a  number 
of  factories  by  hand  and  in  others  by  machine. 
The  hand  operator  removes  the  lasts  from  the 
shoes,  first  taking  the  shoe  with  the  last  from 
the  rack,  placing  it  on  a  peg,  breaking  the 
last,  taking  off  the  unfinished  shoe,  replacing 
it  on  the  rack  and  dropping  the  lasts  on  an 
endless  belt  so  that  they  are  returned  to  that 
part  of  the  factory  where  the  lasts  are  needed. 

Assembling  curtain  stretchers.  Each  slat  is 
made  with  three  slots  in  it,  one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle.  These  are  assembled 
by  taking  two  slats,  putting  a  bolt  through 
each  slot  and  putting  a  wing  cap  on  each  bolt. 

Wrapping  and  stodging  films  in  a  darl(^ 
room.  These  are  two  different  operations 
usually  employing  two  girls. 

Tacl{  cleaner  in  livery  stable.  This  means 
the  cleaning  of  harness,  saddles,  bridles,  etc, 
in  a  riding  academy.  It  can  be  done  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  a  blind  person  after  training.  It 
is  a  particularly  good  job  into  which  to  re¬ 
habilitate  a  man  if  he  has  done  the  work 
before. 

Assembling  cable  clamps.  The  description 
of  this  job  is  simple.  Two  clamps  are  matched, 
a  bolt  stripped  through  the  hole  in  the  shank 
and  a  tap  put  on  the  bolt.  The  operator  in 
this  job  has  been  particularly  successful  in  one 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  plants  in  New 
York  State. 

Thermostat  valve  tester.  This  job  may  be 
described  as  follows:  Stacking  rings  on  con¬ 
veyor  peg  or  bellows  of  thermostat.  Adjust 
bellows  of  thermostat  for  full  open  tempera- 
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ture.  The  operation  consists  of  taking  thermo¬ 
stat  from  tray  at  left  in  left  hand  placing  over 
5/g  inch  U  gauge  and  adjusting  with  hand 
wrench  in  right  hand  to  tighten  or  loosen  as 
required.  This  job  is  in  one  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  largest  automobile  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  in  the  country.  The  opera¬ 
tor  is  very  successful  and  wins  his  bonus  along 
with  the  sighted  workers. 

Pacl{er.  Several  girls  have  been  placed  as 
packers  in  one  of  the  plants  of  an  outstanding 
nationally  advertised  product  of  the  country. 
This  job  consists  of  opening  up  a  flat  carton, 
adjusting  an  end,  taking  a  tube,  wrapping 
a  folder  around  it,  putting  it  in  the  carton, 
fastening  the  carton  and  putting  it  in  a  larger 
carton  for  shipping.  There  are  about  fifty 
girls  in  this  packing  department  and  the  blind 
girls  are  reported  to  be  as  effective  as  the 
other  girls  in  the  department. 

With  four  placements  in  outside  industry 
in  September,  Mr.  Williamson  reports: 

Cleaning  castings.  A  blind  man,  aged  35, 
married,  was  placed  in  a  factory  which  manu¬ 
factures  parts  for  army  tanks  and  cars  as  well 
as  making  metal  castings  for  machinery.  This 
man  was  given  the  job  of  filing  the  burred 
edges  off  castings  and  also  cleaning  out  and 
filing  the  grooves  cut  in  these  castings  by  a 
milling  process.  He  is  doing  his  job  well  and 
the  company  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
performance.  He  is  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  an  hour  and  is  employed  full  time. 

Assembling  buckles  for  gas  mas\s.  A  young 
girl,  graduated  from  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind  in  June,  is  now  working  in  a  large 
rubber  plant  assembling  buckles  for  gas 
masks.  Her  work  consists  of  attaching  small 
pieces  of  rubber  to  the  buckle  which  in  turn 
is  attached  to  the  mask.  She  has  about  2 
per  cent  vision  but  this  is  of  very  little  assist¬ 
ance  to  her.  She  has  made  arrangements  with 
one  of  the  sighted  girls  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  to  pick  her  up  in  the  morning  and  take 
her  to  work  and  they  go  home  together.  She 


receives  beginners  allowance  of  27V2  cents 
per  hour  which  will  be  increased  as  she  gains 
experience. 

Operator  of  foot  punch  press.  A  man,  aged 
32,  single,  possessing  20/200  vision,  was 
placed  in  a  large  electrical  manufacturing 
concern  operating  a  foot  punch  press  which 
punches  out  the  thin  layer  of  bakelite  which 
is  left  in  the  process  of  moulding  switch 
boxes,  fuse  boxes,  base  plug  covers  and  all 
other  types  of  bakelite  electrical  fixtures.  Ten 
minutes  after  he  had  been  placed  on  this  ma¬ 
chine,  a  time  test  was  taken  which  proved  that 
he  had  already  reached  a  production  rate  of 
760  pieces  per  hour.  On  the  third  day  of  oper¬ 
ation,  he  was  up  to  1,000  per  hour,  considered 
normal  production  for  sighted  people.  Present 
rate  of  pay  is  40  cents  per  hour  and  he  works 
full  time. 

Operator  of  power  belt  sander.  There  are 
jobs  in  a  porcelain  department  that  blind 
people  can  do.  One  is  that  of  operating  a 
power  driven  belt  sander  which  is  used  to 
sand  the  burred  edges  of  most  all  bakelite 
electrical  fixtures.  There  is  also  a  scraping  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  an  ordinary  case  knife  is  used 
to  remove  the  burred  edge  which  is  left  on 
fixtures  that  are  neither  round  nor  square. 
This  hand  scraping  process  is  an  ideal  job  for 
a  blind  person  who  has  little  or  no  mechanical 
ability  and  one  for  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  employment  in  outside  industry.  He  is 
seated  at  a  bench  all  day  and  the  parts  are 
brought  to  him  and  taken  away. 

Electrical  assembly  wor}{.  A  girl,  aged  24, 
possessing  approximately  5  per  cent  vision, 
was  placed  in  an  electrical  company  doing 
assembly  work  of  various  types,  such  as  form¬ 
ing  pasteboard  cartons,  folding  and  tying  elec¬ 
trical  cord,  assembling  various  parts  which  are 
used  in  the  control  panels  of  aeroplanes.  Most 
of  these  assemblies  consist  of  putting  small 
parts  together  with  screws  or  bolts  and  the 
main  tool  used  is  a  hand  screw-driver.  She  is 
receiving  a  beginners’  allowance  of  25  cents 
per  hour  which  will  be  increased  as  she  be- 
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comes  familiar  with  the  work  and  develops 
speed.  This  is  a  full  time  job. 

Under  Business  Opportunity,  comes  this 
report  from  Mr.  Broun.  A  former  butcher  on 
losing  his  sight  was  placed  in  a  job  selling 
butter,  eggs,  bacon  and  poultry  direct  to 
homes.  From  this  he  graduated  into  a  store 
but  still  maintains  his  home  service. 

Many  times  it  is  possible  to  rehabilitate  a 
man  in  his  old  job  for  the  company  for  which 
he  worked  before  blindness;  or,  at  least,  to 
find  a  job  of  some  kind  for  him  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  manager  of  a  coal,  wood  and  farm 
implement  company  lost  his  sight  and  was 
rehabilitated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
able  to  perform  nearly  all  his  former  duties. 
He  handled  all  the  farm  implement  business 
and  all  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to 
hire  a  chauffeur  to  drive  his  car. 


A  new  program  has  been  started  in  Texas 
under  Floyd  H.  Lacy.  At  Longview,  in  East 
Texas,  Mr.  Lacy  has  already  put  to  work  a 
totally  blind  man,  aged  42,  making  a  survey 
of  all  the  blind  within  an  area  of  fifty  miles 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  attendance 
at  the  recreational,  vocational  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  clinic.  “News  and  Views”  joins  Mr. 
Wrench  in  wishing  Mr.  Lacy  success  in  his 
new  field. 

D.  M.  Coleman  of  Tennessee  reports  that  at 
one  time  he  had  thirty  blind  persons  em¬ 
ployed  on  teaching  projects  for  the  WPA 
Due  to  the  curtailment  of  this  work  the  num¬ 
ber  has  been  reduced  to  fourteen  on  the  adult 
education  and  music  project.  However,  he 
has  been  able  to  replace  the  others  on  the 
vending  stand  program.  Tennessee  now  has 
thirty  stands  operating. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


GIVE  A  TALKING  BOOK 


FIELD  STUDIES 


Many  blind  people  who  borrow  Talking 
i  Book  records  from  their  libraries  must  have 
1  felt  at  one  time  or  another  a  desire  to  own 
'  some  particular  book  which  took  their  fancy. 

Their  friends  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Talk- 
I  ing  Books  may  be  purchased  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  one  dollar  a  record.  Full-length 
books  run  to  so  many  records  that  the  cost 
may  be  prohibitive;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  short  selections  which  are  well  within  the 
average  person’s  means  and  would  make  ideal 
gifts.  There  are,  for  example,  novelties  such 
as  the  complete  Snow  White  and  The  Seven 
Dwarfs,  and  the  two  books  by  Albert  R. 
Brand:  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Songs  and 
Birds  of  the  North  Woods,  both  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  actual  recordings  of  bird  calls. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  celebrity  read¬ 
ings  such  as  the  interpretation  by  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  of  two  Oscar  Wilde  stories.  The 
■  Birthday  of  the  Infanta  and  T he  Nightingale 
and  the  Rose;  or  the  collection  of  some  of  his 
favorite  stories  and  poems  read  by  Alexander 
Woollcott  under  the  titles  of  The  Woollcott 
Listener  and  The  Woollcott  Listener:  Supple¬ 
ment  or,  again,  the  semi-dramatic  reading  of 
Dicken’s  A  Christmas  Carol  by  Tom  Terriss. 
For  further  information  write:  Talking  Book 
Department,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 
i  The  theatrical  coaches  who  have  been  con- 
[  dutting  courses  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 
connection  with  the  Foundation’s  Dramatic 
Arts  Project,  returned  to  New  York  this 
month  after  completing  their  fall  assignments 
*  in  the  schools  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana. 
Eight  additional  schools  have  requested  the 
dramatic  arts  training-course  for  their  teachers 
during  the  spring  semester. 


At  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  a  member  of 
the  Foundation’s  staff  is  making  a  complete 
survey  of  state-wide  work  for  the  blind  and  is 
assisting  the  Workshop  in  arriving  at  per 
capita  costs  in  its  multi-functional  program. 
In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  1937  the 
Workshop,  as  one  of  the  state-aided  institu¬ 
tions,  must  file  per  capita  costs  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Members  of  the  Foundation  staff  have  also 
rendered  field  service  recently  in  Maine. 

TEACHING  MODELS 

The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
well-known  among  educators  for  its  activities 
in  the  field  of  models  for  the  blind,  the 
school  has  built  up  a  large  collection  of  object¬ 
teaching  material  which  includes  such  models 
as  a  block  house.  Mount  Vernon,  a  farm, 
ships,  airplanes,  bridges,  etc.  The  models  are 
accurately  scaled  and  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  They  were  constructed  at  the  school  by 
a  WPA  project  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
staff  of  the  school,  particularly  Mr.  O.  J.  Hill, 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

The  Foundation  is  co-operating  with  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  a  project 
to  make  a  selected  collection  of  the  “Ohio 
Teaching  Models”  available  without  cost  to 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  proposition  met  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  all  superintendents 
and  the  first  models  are  now  being  produced 
by  the  WPA  project  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  use  of  teaching  models  in  the  instruction 
of  blind  children  is  a  most  important  step  in 
the  development  of  special  methods  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  PROGRAM 

In  the  spring  of  1941  the  Fifteenth  New 
Mexico  Legislature  made  a  biennial  appro¬ 
priation  of  $32,000  to  the  New  Mexico  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  a  Division  of  Services  to  the 
Blind. 

The  new  Division  was  set  up  on  July  i, 
1941.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Hoban,  former  District 
Supervisor  of  Crippled  Children’s  Services, 
was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Division  and 
Miss  Violet  Bushan,  former  teacher  at  the 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Medical  Social  Eye  Consultant. 

The  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  is 
planning  to  develop  a  program  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of  vision. 
All  the  work  will  be  carried  on  through  the 
local  county  offices  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare.  In  addition  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  program,  the  new  Division  is  also 
planning  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Talking  Book  machine 
which  heretofore  has  been  handled  by  the 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 

An  agreement  is  being  worked  out  where¬ 
by  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  will 
render  field  service  to  the  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Blind  and  a  follow-up  service  to  the 
Proctor  Eye  Clinic.  The  Proctor  Eye  Clinic 
is  a  private  clinic  operating  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
diseases  of  the  eye  in  all  medically  indigent 
individuals. 

A  State  Register  of  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  is  being  set  up  and  already  there 
are  some  five  hundred  names  listed.  Referrals 
are  being  made  to  the  Division  of  Services  to 
the  Blind  through  the  county  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  County 
Health  Departments,  the  Proctor  Eye  Clinic, 
county  and  city  schools,  and  from  private 
physicians. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  appoint  a  State 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist.  The  ophthal¬ 


mologist,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  will 
also  review  all  medical  reports  of  applicants 
for  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  approve  appoint¬ 
ments  of  all  examining  ophthalmologists,  and 
give  consultant  service  as  requested. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MICHAEL  J.  HOBAN 

Michael  J.  Hoban,  Supervisor  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  the  New 
Mexico  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  In  June  of  1933  he  was  graduated  with 
the  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  after  completing  the  prescribed  courses 
in  pre-medical  study.  The  following  fall  he 
entered  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but 
was  forced  to  withdraw  during  his  first  year 
because  of  an  injury. 

Returning  to  New  Mexico  in  1935,  Mr. 
Hoban  entered  the  field  of  social  work  as  a 
case  aide  with  the  New  Mexico  FERA  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  social  work  in 
the  State  since  that  time.  He  has  held  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare,  the  New  Mexico  Relief  and  Security 
Authority  and  the  New  Mexico  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  For  the  year  previous  to 
his  appointment  as  Supervisor  of  the  Division 
of  Services  to  the  Blind  he  was  District  Super¬ 
visor  of  Crippled  Children’s  Services,  and  this 
work  took  him  into  every  county  in  the  state, 
enabling  him  to  become  familiar  with  the 
various  county  problems  and  with  available 
resources. 

On  two  different  occasions  Mr.  Hoban  ob¬ 
tained  a  year’s  educational  leave  of  absence 
from  his  work  and  completed  two  years  of 
graduate  training  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  HAMILTON 

William  Howard  Hamilton,  first  Secretary 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City,  Vice-President  and  Coun¬ 
selor  of  both  the  Calvert  Bank  and  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company  of  Baltimore,  died  in  Balti¬ 
more  after  a  brief  illness  November,  1941. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1877,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.  Taking  the  law  degree,  in 
1907  from  Maryland  University,  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  became  associated  with  the  late  Governor 
Ritchie  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ritchie 
and  Janney.  Resigning  from  this  firm  in 
1912,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  J.  A. 
Dushane  Penniman,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  the  latter’s  death  in  1939;  subsequent  to 
which  he  again  practiced  alone. 

Being  of  a  sociable,  generous,  and  religious 
temperament,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  beloved  and 
respected  alike  by  relatives,  friends,  and  as¬ 
sociates.  His  opinions  were  valued  on  every 
important  issue;  and  his  judgment  sought  in 
countless  crucial  matters,  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional.  As  a  member  of  the  Bachelors  Cotil¬ 
lion  and  of  the  Merchants  Club,  and  vestry¬ 
man  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  he  was  well  known  in  the 
social,  civic,  and  religious  life  of  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  his  local  and  other  philan¬ 
thropies,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  He  drafted  the  charter  and  by-laws  of 
the  Foundation,  giving,  free  of  charge,  his 
own  services  and  those  of  his  office  staff. 
Moreover,  he  served  from  1921  to  1924  as 
Trustee,  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  first  Secretary  of  that  organization; 
and  his  resignation,  due  to  press  of  business 
and  remoteness  from  the  New  York  office 
was  sincerely  regretted  by  his  associates. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 


WILLIAM  A.  HADLEY 

William  A.  Hadley,  Founder  and  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  Principal  of  the  Hadley  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  for  the  Blind,  died  on 
October  2  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  was  eighty-one  years  old. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  born  in  Mooresville, 
Indiana,  in  i860,'  and  graduated  from  Earl- 
ham  College  in  1881.  He  received  the  Master’s 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  then  for  some  years  was  a  teacher  and 
later  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Wilmar, 
Minnesota.  In  1890  he  went  to  Germany  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  after 
returning  to  this  country  was  for  some  years 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  Ohio.  In  1895  he  began  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  in 
1900  became  a  teacher  at  Lakeview  High 
School,  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  the 
loss  of  his  sight  in  1915. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Hadley  attended  a  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  seeking  support 
and  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a 
correspondence  school  for  the  adult  blind — 
the  idea  having  come  to  him  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  might  welcome  an  opportunity  to  devote 
their  leisure  hours  to  cultural  pursuits.  Local 
citizens  in  Winnetka  became  interested  in  the 
project,  and  gave  him  financial  backing  in 
order  that  the  work  he  was  doing  might  be 
extended.  A  Board  of  Trustees  was  formed, 
and  the  School  was  incorporated  in  January, 
1922,  as  a  non-profit  corporation.  It  has  since 
grown  to  a  point  where  it  has  served  many 
thousands  of  adult  blind  in  all  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  well  as  in  numerous  foreign  countries. 

In  recognition  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hadley  was 
honored  by  Beloit  College  in  1931,  when  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Mr.  Hadley  retired  from  active  work  in 
1936  but  followed  the  development  and  work 
of  the  School  with  keen  interest  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  illness. 


Alfred  Allen 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


Two  volunteer  groups  in  Baltimore,  the 
Ladies  of  Charity  and  the  St,  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  joined  with  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  recently  in  sponsoring  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  Miss  Leontine  Belmont,  Social 
Worker,  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  spoke  on  “Adapting  Case  Work  Tech¬ 
niques  for  the  Blind.”  Mrs.  Frank  Horigan, 
former  chairman  of  the  Ladies  of  Charity, 
also  entertained  at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss 
Belmont.  This  luncheon  meeting  has  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  in  the  needs  of  Baltimore’s  Catholic 
blind  children  and  adults. 

Catholic  volunteers  throughout  the  country 
will  be  interested  in  reading  “Catholic  Action 
Applied  to  Those  Who  Cannot  See,”  by 
Father  John  J.  Connolly,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  January  ii,  1941,  issue  of 
America.  Father  Connolly  tells  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston  and  surveys  the  work  it  has  done. 

Readers  of  this  column  will  recall  that  the 
entire  column  of  the  June  issue  was  devoted 
to  the  co-operation  of  volunteers  with  home 
teachers  of  the  blind.  The  excellent  material 
which  we  received  from  Mrs.  Annie  B,  Fair- 
cloth,  Special  Consultant  on  Problems  of  the 
Blind,  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  could  not  be  included  in 
that  issue.  We  are  therefore  presenting  it  at 
this  time: 

Until  September,  1938,  my  work  as  Home 
Consultant  with  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  confined  to  a  small  area.  Now  it  has 
expanded  to  seventeen  of  the  largest  counties  in 
the  State.  In  all  these  counties,  save  two,  my 
work  is  aided  through  volunteer  services.  I  feel 
sure  that  these  two  will  soon  be  doing  likewise. 
Lions  and  Junior  Woman’s  Clubs  have  been  our 
main  resources.  In  several  counties  there  is  a  cor¬ 
relation  of  both  these  clubs  with  much  success. 
One  county  has  the  additional  co-operation  of 
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a  Service  League,  This  community  has  perhaps  |  ' 

gone  farther  than  any  in  knowing  and  reachina '  ^ 

its  blind.  ^  * 

Transportation  has  been  my  first  and  most  1 
widely  used  volunteer  service.  No  doubt  this  has  t  * 
afforded  my  greatest  channel  for  public  educa- ! 
tion  to  the  blind.  Also  it  furnished  proof  of  j  ^ 
community  interest  to  blind  persons  whom  I 
have  known  were  previously  skeptical.  I  never  '  jjjre, 
leave  a  home  without  an  introduction  of  client  ! 
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and  volunteer  guide.  This  may  either  precede  or  ■  hav( 
follow  an  interview,  depending  upon  circum-  -  -- 


stances  which  lead  to  the  meeting,  if  others  have  j  min 
already  visited  with  me,  the  blind  person  im-  |  one 
mediately  wishes  to  know  whom  I  have  with 
me.  As  a  rule  I  find  it  better  to  first  introduce 
the  guide  who  soon  discovers  work  or  reading 
she  would  like  to  do;  and  is  usually  so  thought¬ 
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as  to  say,  “Just  take  your  time  and  call  if  l  nei 
_ _ ”  I  *7 


you  need  me  for  anything.’ 

Before  reaching  a  case  I  have  prepared  my 
guide  as  to  what  may  be  expected.  Also  I  en¬ 
deavor  as  far  as  possible  to  fit  my  visits  to  the 
type  of  guide  I  happen  to  have.  Many  like  the 
volunteer  to  come  in  while  they  work.  Some  like 
having  the  same  one  each  time,  while  others 
enjoy  a  variety  of  visitors  which  enables  them 
to  make  new  acquaintances,  and  sometimes 
friends.  When  requesting  friendly  visitors  for 
specific  persons  I  am  always  sure  that  both  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  and 
enjoy  one  another’s  company.  When  I  tell  my 
club  chairman  of  the  social  committee  that  Mrs. 
Jones  would  make  a  delightful  person  for  a 
friendly  visitor  to  Mary  Green,  etc.  They  become 
friends  without  Mary’s  having  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Jones  gets  a  club  recognition  for  her  visits; 
and  usually  she  would  continue  to  do  it  without 
any.  Frequently  I  have  club  members  visit  cases 
with  me  who  ask  if  it  will  be  all  right  for  them 
to  go  back  sometimes  and  take  something: 
Sometimes  clothing  for  the  entire  family,  a  bit 
of  choice  food  or  fruit  to  someone  ill,  or  some 
bit  of  cheer  to  one  very  despondent.  Only  on 
very  rare  occasions  do  they  ever  donate  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  my  consent.  When  it  is 
denied  they  are  always  made  to  comprehend  the 
reason.  An  example:  One  young  woman  was 
visited  with  a  new  worker.  When  the  latter 
came  in  she  began  to  talk  of  a  certain  thing  she 
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would  like  to  do  if  she  had  the  “money.”  The 
new  visitor  slipped  a  dollar  to  me.  I  shook  my 
head — there  being  no  other  sighted  person  pres¬ 
ent  at  that  moment.  I  explained  to  the  donor 
that  heretofore  this  woman  had  found  each  visi¬ 
tor  a  ready  customer  for  some  of  her  work;  but 
as  she  then  had  nothing  to  offer,  she  tried  a 
different  method.  I  then  took  her  to  a  case  to 
which  her  gift  could  bring  much  comfort.  There 
arc  many  other  similar  cases. 

When  a  club  undertakes  the  sponsorship  of 
a  program  for  the  blind,  it  finds  it  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  get  first-hand  information  through 
direct  contact,  as  to  how  much  good  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  do  in  the  community.  I  frequendy 
have  men  tell  me,  after  a  few  hours  of  volunteer 
transportation  and  guide  service,  that  they  didn’t 
mind  paying  taxes  for  such  work  as  that.  In 
one  county  two  members  of  our  legislature, 
when  asked  concerning  some  blind  person  in 
their  city,  replied  that  they  didn’t  know  of  any. 
When  these  two  learned  of  the  work  being 
done  for  the  blind  of  their  community  (through 
person  who  had  served  as  volunteer  workers), 
they  became  loyal  supporters  of  any  legislation 
which  would  aid  the  blind. 

Sales  committees  are  very  helpful  in  these 
clubs.  After  the  workers  have  been  encouraged 
to  make  all  the  sales  possible  on  their  own,  this 
group  helps  dispose  of  some  of  their  home  in¬ 
dustries  articles.  Social  committees  have  been 
used  to  advantage.  While  not  more  than  two 
clubs  give  Christmas  or  other  parties,  Christ¬ 
mas,  holiday,  and  sometimes  other  remem¬ 
brances  are  distributed.  One  man  just  home  from 
an  operation  which  left  him  permanently  blind 
said  that  the  happiest  moment  of  the  Christmas 
season  was  when  he  was  presented  with  a  lovely 
potted  plant  in  full  bloom  from  the  Junior 
Woman’s  Club  of  a  neighboring  town.  Certainly 
he  would  never  have  attended  any  gathering  at 
that  time. 

In  extreme  rural  areas  volunteer  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  Home  Consultant  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated.  These  people  welcome  any  new  interest; 
and  making  an  acquaintance  who  remembers  to 
speak  to  them  on  the  street  in  town  makes  life 
a  great  deal  more  pleasant.  Most  of  those  who 
would  use  them,  have  regular  passes  to  the 
theater.  I  have  some  places  in  which  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  granted  every  request  I  have  made — 
which  has  by  no  means  been  few.  However,  I 
never  ask  anything  which  would  seem  out  of 
reason  or  which  I  feel  would  make  a  particular 
person  receiving  a  service  more  dependent  or 
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would  tend  to  make  him  a  subject  for  charity. 

I  am  sure  that  only  by  working  with  these 
different  blind  individuals  have  the  people  of 
their  communities  been  able  to  recognize  them 
as  “individuals.”  One  worker  said  she  was 
helped  immensely  by  hearing  one  blind  person 
relate  his  experience  of  spending  at  least  one- 
third  of  his  time  trying  to  “guess”  who  people 
were.  The  distaste'for  it  which  he  exhibited  for 
such  amusement  by  many  well-meaning  friends 
taught  her  that  her  practice  along  a  similar  line 
was  not  appreciated,  even  though  she  had  seen 
no  evidence  of  it.  Another  said  she  had  never 
realized  how  much  it  meant  to  a  blind  person — 
and  particularly  a  newly  blinded — to  have  peo¬ 
ple  speak  to  him  on  the  street  until  she  heard 
a  discussion  by  one  being  visited.  These  helpers 
have  learned  through  personal  observation  so 
many  small  things  which  could  never  otherwise 
be  gotten  across  to  them.  Some  have  even  told 
me  that  it  was  so  refreshing  to  meet  some  blind 
people  who  were  neither  extremely  musical  nor 
religious.  No  doubt  it  is  largely  true  that  their 
first  concept  of  the  handicap  is  instilled  through 
contact  with  the  Home  Teacher;  and,  needless 
to  say,  some  have  started  out  with  very  erroneous 
though  amusing  ideas. 

It  is  true  that  volunteer  service  does  have  its 
disadvantages  also.  I  probably  could  mention 
just  as  many  points  against  as  I  have  in  favor 
of  it.  It  is  just  up  to  the  Home  Teacher  to  know 
both  her  clients  and  her  workers  well  enough 
to  use  its  advantages  to  the  very  best  possible 
ends.  Certainly  not  all  blind  people  either  need 
or  will  accept  any  volunteer  service — some  will 
even  resent  the  fact  that  transportation  has  been 
given  for  their  benefit.  For  these  other  plans  are 
made.  Two  of  my  best  pupils  prefer  to  send  for 
me  themselves.  Here,  as  with  all  social  work, 
the  deepest  root  is  perhaps  a  love  for  and  an 
understanding  of  people.  Never  have  I  felt  that 
my  clients  have  suffered  any  loss  for  my  having 
depended  to  a  large  degree  upon  volunteer  as¬ 
sistance.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  positive  that 
the  sighted  public  has  gained  a  great  deal. 
(Many  ready  testimonials  might  be  secured.) 
Then,  if  you  will  pardon  the  personal,  and 
rather  selfish,  allusion:  I,  too,  have  gained  a 
great  deal.  Not  only  am  I  the  only  worker  on 
our  staff  who  has  done  the  work  without  own¬ 
ing  an  automobile  and  driver,  but  I  have  gained 
a  host  of  friends  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
made. 

MacEnnis  Moore 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


DELTA  GAMMA  NEWS 


CONTEST  WINNERS 


Visibility  Unlimited  is  the  name  of  the 
mimeographed  bulletin  which  is  being  sent 
out  bi-monthly  by  the  Delta  Gamma  alumnae 
committee  in  charge  of  the  fraternity’s  work 
with  the  blind.  It  is  prepared  by  the  general 
committee  of  which  Mrs.  J.  M.  Richter, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  is  chairman  and  is 
sent  to  all  alumnae  groups,  officers  of  the 
fraternity,  and  friends  interested  in  the  proj¬ 
ect.  The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  keep  all 
committees  informed  of  the  aid  to  the  blind 
that  Delta  Gamma  is  giving  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  to  present  sugges¬ 
tions  for  work  and  inspiration  as  well  as 
being  a  means  of  quick  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  general  committee  and  local 
groups,  Nancy  Lamb  Orr,  Publicity  Chair¬ 
man,  is  Editor. 

The  Delta  Gamma  General  Committee  as¬ 
sisted  with  the  tuition  of  two  medical  social 
workers  registered  for  the  summer  session  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  where  a  new 
course  was  offered  in  “Eye  Problems  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Health”  under  the  department  of  preven¬ 
tive  medicine  and  public  health.  The  course 
was  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
offered.  Dr.  Alice  H.  Fuller,  Prevention 
Chairman  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Committee, 
made  the  arrangements  for  these  scholarship 
awards.  Miss  Peggy  Streater,  Secretary  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  Committee,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Her  work  is  being  taken 
over  by  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Christianson  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  who  is  also  one  of  the  legislative 
chairmen  on  the  general  committee.  Mrs. 
Christianson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  law  school,  shares  the  work  of  informing 
Delta  Gamma  groups  about  legislation  for 
the  blind  with  Mrs.  Grandin  Godley,  Social 
Worker  connected  with  the  Legal  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  of  Minneapolis. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Visibility  Unlimited, 
the  attention  of  Delta  Gammas  is  called  to 
Foundation  publications. 


During  her  broadcast  over  Station  WJZ 
and  affiliated  stations  on  Sunday,  November 
23,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  announced  the 
names  of  the  prize  winners  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review  Tenth  Anniversary  Shot 
Story  Competition. 

Cash  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  authors 
of  the  six  best  stories  in  each  of  the  contest 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  cash  prize  awarded 
for  the  best  story,  a  gold  medal  known  as  the 
“Helen  Keller  Medal  for  Literary  Excellence” 
was  awarded  to  Earl  W.  Howard  for  his 
story. 

The  first  prize  winners  are  as  follows: 
Clarence  Hutchinson,  Sussex,  England,  for 
“Night  Raid”;  Delia  D’ Arcangelo,  Buenos 
Aires,,  Argentina,  for  “Hope  Resurgent”; 
Earl  W.  Howard,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
for  “A  New  Glory.”  Second  prize  winners 
are:  Lilian  Florence  Smith,  Perthshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  for  “When  Providence  Steps  In”;  Jose 
Miguel  Bastos  Filho,  Botagofo,  Brazil,  for 
“The  Stars”;  Mrs.  Elsie  Cowan,  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  “The  Oracle  of  the  Gardens.”  1 
Winners  in  the  third  prize  division  are:  Sid¬ 
ney  Askins,  Sydney,  Australia,  for  “Over  the 
Air”;  Ivy  Watkins,  Glam,  Wales,  for  “The 
Hat  That  Got  Lost”;  Robert  Jones  Belue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  “Christmas  Gift”; 
Samuel  Rubinstein,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  for 
“Moonlight.”  Honorable  mention  goes  to 
Miss  R.  Fletcher,  Cheshire,  England,  for 
“The  Only  Sure  Way”;  Sadie  Isaacs,  Somer¬ 
set,  England,  for  “The  Great  Dictator— And 
After”;  Margaret  L.  Galvin,  Wakefield, 
Massachusetts,  for  “Jack  and  Jill”;  Esther  V. 
Willadsen,  La  Moure,  North  Dakota,  for 
“Unto  the  Hills.” 

The  contest  was  conducted  partly  in  cel^ 
bration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  publi¬ 
cation,  but  more  particularly  in  order  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  encourage  the  writing  talent  among 
the  blind  of  all  faiths  in  the  British  Empire, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


High  Points  for  June,  1941,  contains  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Blind  High  School  Students  in  the 
Braille  Class  Group,”  by  Samuel  Ellis.  This  is 
a  report  of  a  talk  delivered  at  a  conference  of 
the  High  School  Teachers  Association  and 
the  High  School  Principals  Association  of 
New  York  City,  The  author’s  contention  is 
that  “in  doing  the  same  things  as  his  sighted 
classmates  ...  the  blind  pupil  attending  the 
public  school  develops  into  a  mature  individ¬ 
ual  equipped  with  knowledge  and  skills  and 
with  the  power  to  use  these  in  a  normally 
functioning  social  environment.” 

Occupations  for  May,  1941,  contains  the 
article,  “Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,”  by  Arthur  J.  Ryan.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  the  article  is  summarized  as  follows, 
“The  blind  no  longer  are  thrust  arbitrarily 
into  piano-tuning,  weaving,  and  the  making 
of  brooms.  Through  a  scientific  approach  to 
the  problems,  through  sound  vcKational  guid¬ 
ance,  they  have  been  helped  to  enter  almost  as 
wide  a  variety  of  occupations  as  those  not 
visually  handicapped.” 

“A  Primer  for  the  Blind”  by  Rabbi  Harry 
J.  Brevis,  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
October,  1941.  Here  the  author  describes  the 
difficulties  encountered  when  he  had  to  ad¬ 
just  to  his  new  life  as  a  blind  man  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six.  Written  sixteen  years  after  the 
advent  of  blindness,  this  article  contains  much 
practical  advice  and  helpful  information  for 
the  blind  as  well  as  for  the  seeing. 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  November,  1941,  includes 
“Let’s  Tie  Up  Teaching  with  Everyday  Liv¬ 
ing,”  by  David  E.  Guyton.  The  author  of  this 
article  has  been  totally  blind  since  he  was 
twelve,  and  is  now  head  of  the  Department 


of  History  at  Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue 
Mountain,  Mississippi.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  bank  of  Blue  Mountain. 

In  The  Etude  Music  Magazine  for  August, 
1941,  is  found  “Youth  Overcomes  a  Handi¬ 
cap,”  by  Blanche  Lemmon  which  describes 
the  work  of  the  sightless  chorus  from  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  The  author  got  the  inspiration  for  writ¬ 
ing  it  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Chorus  at  Town 
Hall  with  the  co-operation  of  Lauritz  Melchior. 

The  Westminster  Press  in  Philadelphia  has 
issued  a  novel  called.  Bright  Midnight,  by 
Trumbull  Reed.  This  is  the  story  of  Sam  Day 
who,  at  the  end  of  his  first  university  year, 
was  blinded  by  accident.  His  Seeing  Eye  dog, 
plays  an  especially  important  part  in  the  book. 

A  blind  man  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  “Pat¬ 
tern  No.  7409,”  by  Helene  Manard,  found  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  June,  1941. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  called, 
“Vending  Stands  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped.”  The  pamphlet  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  has  several  tables. 

The  Bureau  of  Assistance  and  Service  of 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
recently  has  submitted  a  study  of  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children  prepared  by  Einar  R. 
Magdiel,  Coordinator  of  Services  to  the  Blind 
with  the  ccK)peration  of  Miriam  Stewart,  Child 
Welfare  Consultant.  The  study  was  planned 
in  order  to  get  some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  blindness  and  defective  vision  among  chil¬ 
dren  in  Utah,  of  the  nature  of  their  needs, 
and  of  the  degree  to  which  they  are  being  met 
by  established  resources. 

Helga  Lende 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
AH  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  vieeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The  As¬ 
sociation  recentiy  moved  its  executive  ofiSces  from 
134  Walnut  Street  in  Harrisburg  to  400  North 
Third  Street  .  .  .  The  annual  inter-branch  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Allentown  on  October  23 
through  25.  Among  the  speakers  were:  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gardiner,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness;  A.  T.  Metcalf,  Pottstown  Division  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  Miss  Evelyn  Car¬ 
penter,  Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness;  Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English  and  Gayle 
Burlingame,  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  William 
Connor,  Allentown  Public  Schools;  A.  G.  Cowgill, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind;  George  F.  Meyer,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  W.  S.  Ratchford,  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind;  Russell  O.  Webber,  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Blind  Project,  Work  Projects  Admin¬ 
istration;  Eugene  D.  Morgret,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  Executives  and  staff  members 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Association  also  took 
part  in  the  conference. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — ^Following  a  policy 
adopted  in  1939  of  inviting  the  parents  to  visit  the 
School  as  often  as  possible  the  School  officials  set 
aside  November  3  as  Parent  Visitation  Day.  Eighty 
parents  visited  the  School,  representing  one-third  of 
the  student  body. 

California  State  Library — Miss  Eloise  Ryan,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  California  State  Library  for  the  past 
year,  resigned  recently  to  accept  a  position  at  the 
Alameda  Naval  Base.  Her  position  with  the  State 
Library  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Virginia  Statler,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  Library 
School. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Society,  spoke  on  the 
subject  “Saving  Eyesight  in  Industry”  over  Station 
WOR  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  network 


on  Samrday,  October  18.  .  .  .  The  biennial  con- 
ference  of  the  Society  was  held  December  4  to  6 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City. 

Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind 
{Florida) — The  organization  has  recently  motor¬ 
ized  its  old  stereographer  or  plate-making  machine, 
and  has  purchased  a  small  braille  press.  .  .  .  H.  G. 
Lehmann,  formerly  a  student  of  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  mechank 
and  worker  in  the  printing  department. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — The  work 
of  blind  women  from  the  Association  was  displayed 
in  a  booth  at  the  Women’s  National  Exposition  of 
Arts  and  Industries,  which  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  October  27  through 
November  i.  .  .  .  One  hundred  blind  men 
women,  and  children  were  evacuated  from  the 
Lighthouse  in  three  minutes  in  the  first  air  raid  drill 
for  the  blind  in  New  York  City.  The  large  audi¬ 
torium  on  the  street  floor  of  the  Association  build¬ 
ing  was  the  temporary  “shelter”  for  the  blind 
evacuees.  ...  A  short  story  contest  for  blind  chil 
dren  has  been  announced  in  a  recent  issue  oi  The 
Searchlight,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  childrca 
A  first  prize  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  second  prize 
of  five  dollars  is  offered  by  Thomas  S.  McLane  for 
the  best  short  story  on  any  subject  written  by  a 
blind  child  or  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Entries  should  be  sent  to  The  Searchlight,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  iii  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  February  2,  1941 
Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  magazine. 

Ughthouse  for  the  Blind  {Dallas) — ^Morris  S. 
Frank  was  a  guest  at  the  November  Auxiliary 
Meeting  at  the  Lighthouse,  where  the  volunteer 
workers  meet  once  a  month.  He  gave  a  talk  on  the 
training  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  and  showed  a  moving 
picture  which  brought  out  the  advantages  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  dogs.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse  was  recendy 
visited  by  Miss  Helen  Keller.  While  going  through 
the  different  departments,  she  met  the  blind  workers. 
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Nebrasl^a  School  for  the  Blind — ^Nebraska  City 
Rotarians  honored  two  residents  of  the  city  at  the 
Hotel  Grand  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  19 
when  the  annual  dvic  award  was  conferred  on  Miss 
Jennie  Johnson,  teacher,  and  Clark  Bruce,  retired 
member  of  the  School’s  faculty.  Presentation  of  the 
awards  was  made  by  J.  H.  Sweet. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind — ^The  Com¬ 
mission  exhibited  a  display  at  the  State  Fair  which 
recently  took  place  in  Oklahoma  City.  Many  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  by  the  blind  in  Oklahoma  were 
offered  for  sale.  .  .  .  The  Commission  announced 
that  two  new  locations  for  stand  concessions  have 
been  made  available  in  Tulsa — one  in  the  Tulsa 
County  Courthouse,  and  the  other  in  the  Tulsa 
County  Food  Stamp  Office. 

Braille  Institute  of  America — ^The  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  No¬ 
vember  10  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trustees  and 
to  hear  reports  on  all  branches  of  welfare  activities 
for  the  past  year. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  {Brooklyn) — The 
Home’s  new  factory  building  located  at  1000  At¬ 
lantic  Avenue,  Brcxiklyn,  was  dedicated  on  October 
23.  Herbert  Lehman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  among  the  speakers  at  the  ceremonies. . . . 
The  Home  recently  announced  that  at  the  end  of 
1940,  seventeen  stands  were  in  operation. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
annual  Christmas  program  will  be  given  in  the 
school  auditorium  Thursday  evening,  December  18. 
Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  have  been  invited  to 
attend.  The  holiday  will  begin  Friday,  December 
19,  and  continue  until  Monday,  January  5.  .  .  .  The 
Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind  met  at  the 
school  on  October  4.  .  .  . 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — After  four 
and  one-half  months  of  complete  inactivity  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  the  office  of  the  Commission  has  been 
reopened.  A  staff  of  six  investigators  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  appropriation  granted  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  is  going  forward.  The  appropriation  of 
$50,000  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
new  applicants  and  re-investigating  the  merits  and 
status  of  those  now  on  the  pension  rolls.  Clinics  are 
being  held  in  county  scats  at  the  rate  of  four  a 
week.  Pensioners  and  new  applicants  arc  called 


in  to  these  clinics  and  the  medical  director  and 
his  staff  doctor  pass  on  vision  eligibility,  while  two 
investigators  at  each  clinic  secure  required  face  sheet 
information  and  remain  in  the  counties  to  complete 
the  investigation. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  Saint  Paul 
{Minnesota) — The  Association  will  soon  be  moving, 
together  with  other. departments  of  the  Saint  Paul 
Goodwill  Industries,  into  a  newly  acquired  six-story 
industrial  building.  In  the  new  building,  scattered 
shops  will  be  consolidated  and  there  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  space  for  a  greatly  enlarged  program  for  the 
1 15  blind  and  other  handicapped  workers. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
The  Board  has  employed  a  full  time  placement 
agent,  H.  Kenneth  McCollam,  of  Redding  Ridge, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  McCollam  was  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1925  with  a  degree  in  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering.  Following  his  graduation  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  Florida,  but  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  he  lost  his  sight.  Mr.  McCollam  spent  one 
year  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  while  completing  a  special  course 
in  insurance  underwriting  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Since  then  he  has  conducted  a  general 
insurance  agency  in  his  home  town. 

Hope  Printing  Company  for  the  Blind  {Michigan) 
— The  Company  has  recently  been  re-organized  and 
the  following  board  members  elected:  W.  H.  Carl 
Ebcling,  President;  John  Adriance,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Katharyn  Lasor,  Secretary;  Miss  Marie  Duffie, 
Treasurer. 

Utah  School  for  the  Adult  Blind — The  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Ogden  and  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  have  been  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Functions  of 
the  Commission  were  not  changed,  but  the  name 
was  altered  to  “Utah  School  for  the  Adult  Blind’’ 
and  Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  this  department  with  the  title 
of  “State  Supervisor  of  Adult  Blind.’’  The  agency 
will  continue  to  operate  the  two  workshops,  admin¬ 
ister  the  home  teaching  program,  and  perform  all 
services  for  the  adults  excepting  that  of  relief  and 
the  medical  care  of  eye  conditions.  These  latter 
activities  remain  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 
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NEW  BRAILLE  PAMPHLETS 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  printed  in  braille  grade  one 
and  a  half  a  pamphlet  entitled  Three  Meals 
a  Day,  published  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  This  little  book,  which 
contains  menus  and  recipes  especially  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  economy  and  high 
vitamin  content,  may  be  purchased  for  thirty- 
five  cents  from  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Money  must  accompany 
order. 

The  NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour  Stu¬ 
dents’  Notebooks,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  Walter  Damrosch  Friday  afternoon 
broadcasts  is  available  in  braille  grade  two. 


There  are  four  pamphlets,  series  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  costing  ten  cents  each,  or  forty  ccntj 
for  the  set.  Orders,  accompanied  by  money, 
should  be  sent  to  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS  j 

The  following  works  were  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moon : 

4308-12  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark 
Twain.  (Limited  Edition)  5  vols. 
4314-9  falna,  by  M.  de  la  Roche.  (Limited 
Edition)  7  vols. 

4320-4  The  Golden  Road,  by  L.  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  (Limited  Edition)  5  vols. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 

FOREIGN  NEWS 
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NEW  AGENCY  IN  INDIA 

A  new  institution — the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind— has  been  founded  in  Calcutta,  India, 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  blind,  and  to 
make  them  happy  and  contributing  members 
of  society  through  education  and  employment. 
The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  India.  It  will  endeavor  to  amelio¬ 
rate  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  general, 
functioning  as  a  central  clearing-house  for 
visually  handicapped  persons  all  over  the 
country.  The  difference  between  this  new 
agency  and  the  existing  schools  for  the  blind 
which  cater  only  to  the  needs  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  is,  thus,  quite  clear.  The  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  will,  at  the  outset,  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  following  activities:  Education 
of  the  adult  blind,  printing  for  the  blind,  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  general  welfare 
activities. 

According  to  the  census  report  of  1931,  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  India  is  over 
600,000,  of  whom  about  550,000,  are  adults. 
In  Bengal,  there  are  about  33,0(X)  blind  adults 
out  of  a  total  of  38,000  blind.  Little  has  been 
done  in  India  to  give  training  and  education 
to  this  great  number  of  blind  individuals,  and 
most  of  them  have  no  other  alternative  but  to 
swell  the  number  of  beggars  and  destitutes. 
The  new  institution  hopes  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  training  and  education, 
based  on  scientific  lines,  for  the  adult  blind, 
including  the  war-blinded  soldiers. 

The  success  of  literary  education  of  the 
blind  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
availability  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  reading 
matter  in  braille.  Accordingly,  the  Lighthouse 
will  be  provided  with  a  braille  printing  press 
in  order  to  print  books  in  English  and  in  the 
vernaculars  for  the  use  of  blind  persons  all 
over  India. 

The  new  institution  will  also  undertake  the 


difficult  task  of  imparting  education  to  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  a  triple  physical  handicap, 
namely,  blindness,  deafness  and  muteness. 
Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Keller,  and  a  few 
others  have  shown  what  such  people  can  do 
if  educational  facilities  are  provided  for  them. 
According  to  the  census  report  of  1931,  there 
were,  in  Bengal  179  blind-deaf-mute  persons, 
and  1,072  in  the  whole  of  India. 

The  Department  of  General  Welfare  in  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  will  conduct  pub¬ 
licity,  placement,  and  other  general  welfare 
activities  for  the  blind. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Marjory  Stewart,  formerly  critic  and  coach 
of  announcers  for  Station  KDKA  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  later  with  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  who  has  been  operating  her 
own  Microphone  Playhouse  for  training  an¬ 
nouncers  and  producing  programs,  has  re¬ 
cently  renewed  her  business  contact  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  in  San 
Francisco. 

Before  leaving  Pittsburgh  for  her  new 
duties  in  San  Francisco,  Miss  Stewart  will 
assist  in  the  NBC  announcers  award  at  which 
time  the  H.  P.  Davis  Award  will  be  made  to 
some  representative  chosen  from  NBC’s  an¬ 
nouncers  who  will  participate  in  the  contest. 

Miss  Stewart  is  a  graduate  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

George  J.  Harter,  State  Legislator,  who 
entered  politics  after  becoming  blind  ten  years 
ago,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Mayor-elect,  a  former  newspaper  man¬ 
aging  editor,  is  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister.  Mr.  Harter  left  school  after  the  eighth 
grade  and  started  working  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  old  Akron  Daily  Democrat.  In 
time  he  advanced  to  the  news  room,  and 
years  later  became  managing  editor  of  the 
defunct  Akron  Times. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Alfred  Allen  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School. 

David  Church  is  Vice-President  of  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation,  a  fund-raising 
organization  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  well-known  in  work 
for  the  blind,  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Incorporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1921,  and 
served  temporarily  as  the  Foundation’s 
Director-General. 


Dorothy  Mitchek,  a  graduate  of  Way* 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  wai  fei 
a  year  in  charge  of  the  study  of  the 
of  the  blind  in  Detroit  which  is  beifli 
carried  on  by  the  Detroit  League  fw  die 
Handicapped. 

Clifton  E.  Mack  is  Director  of  Procurcn*(| 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  Departmeft 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Piano  Teacher  and  Vocal  Ensemble  Diree> 
tor  experienced  in  public  school,  church,  and 
community  music,  wishes  position.  Addroi: 
S.B.  in  care  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


